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courtesy during the last year.’ His 
manifest efficiency in city affairs, and 
the thoroughness with which he mas 
tered every detail, suggested his fitness 
for and he 


mayor, was accordingly 
nominated and clected to that office 
n March, 1852. He was re-elected 


for two successive years thereafter, and 


iain at a time of peculiar importance 


in municipal affairs in 1864. A dis 
tinguishing mark of his first’ year’s 
administration will ever remain in the 
trees which adorn ow parks and 
streets. He advocated an act of the 


city council, which passed in. spite of 
considerable opposition, authorizing 
trees to be set on all the public streets, 
parks and lands, and every year since. 
with but few ex eptions, he has per 
sonally inspected the trees, and noti 
fied the proper authorities when any 
With this 
good work some. but not all his suc 


of them needed replac ing. 


cessors in office. have sympathized. 
In) July and in October Mayor 
Smyth’s first year, the Whig party lost 
its two great leaders,— Henry Clay 
Daniel Webster,-—and the atten 
tion of the citizens was called to some 
n both 
from the 
His first election was by Whig 
votes over the opposition of Demo 
crats and Free-soilers : second, by 
Whig and an 


Ol 


and 


fitting expression ot 
by a_ brief 


feeling 1 
Cases 


message 
mayor. 


ay 
his 
Free-soil votes, and 
his thi 


increased inajority hird with very 
little opposition, and his fourth with 
virtually none at all. During his 


second year the Amoskeag Falls bridge 
was re-built, and parts of Goffstown 
and Bedford were annexed the 
city. The most honorable monument, 
however, which will stand to his 
he part he took in the foundation 
of a free public library. In the first 
instance, the conception belongs — to 
the late Hon. Samuel D. Bell, but it is 
very doubtful if that idea would ever 
have without the active 
and persistent efforts of the mayor. 
The city government of that day was 
composed of men mostly practical 
their 


to 


hame, 


' + 
2 


been realized 


in 
but little faith in the 
value or necessity of literary culture. 
Working men to all 


ideas, with 


were opposed 
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needless expenditures in city af 
fairs, and it required tact and wise 
handling to get a measure which 


called for an annual expenditure of 
two thousand dollars, with a certainty 
of future increase, framed into a law, 
and it was largely due to the confi 
dence they had in their chief executive 
officer, that they supported the meas 
ure. When Mayor Smyth was about 
retiring, as he supposed finally, at the 
end of his third year, the following 
resolution, offered by the Hon. S. 1D. 
Bell, March 7th, 


1854, Was unan 

mously voted : 
“Resolved, That the thanks of the 
trustees of the city library be pre 


sented to the Hon. Frederick Smyth 
for the early, decided and successful 
exertions made by him as chief magis 
trate of the city, for the establishment 
of a free public library.” 

In 1855 he was appointed by Gov. 
Metcalf and council, chairman of com 
missioners to locate and build a Hous« 
of Reformation for juvenile offenders,— 
the late ex-Gov. Harvey, of the U.S. 


Circuit Court, and the late Hon. 
Hosea Eaton, being his associates. 


The signal success of this institution is 
1 known to every intelligent citizen, 
but many have doubtless forgotten the 
storm partisan obloquy through 
which it was piloted to popular favor. 
From the first Mr. Smyth thoroughly 
believed in it, and in his remarks at the 
dedication, in 1858, he said : 


we 


ol 


“This institution today dedicated, 
supplies a need of the state, that 
incipient crime may not become con 
firmed wickedness ; that the jail and 


the prison may not forever harden and fix 
what they were designed to prevent.” 
The importance of this occasion can 
hardly be over-estimated, if we look at 
the sad proportio ) 

on the criminal list 
other states. If we 
results of means which it | 
posed to use, that society may be 
saved from the curse of their vicious 
lives, and themselves from the greatet 
curse of mental and moral destru 

tion, we shall find that the cost in dol 
lars and cents dwindles in comparison 


of young persons 
in our own and 
investigate th 


is now 


1 
ro 
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lished in the N. H 


able, also, to announce that “the build Journal of Agriculture, then under the 


into utter insignificance. He w abroad were pu 





ing had been completed within the editorial management of the writer of 
amount appropriated, that no con-— this sketch 
tractor had failed to pertorn his work, It was war-time, as we all know. and 
that not one cent of the amount had he wrote. “In revard to American 
been expended except through legit uffairs, | do not think there is a part 
mate channels, and for duly authorized cle of danger of any interference from 
purposes.”” Gov. Haile, in the course England, or has ever been ; most pe 
of his reply, complimented the com- ple sympathize with Americans and 
mission upon the fidelity with which orth. wl they understand the 
their work was done. ssue, It was found on Mr. Smyth’s 
In the years 1857-8, Mr. Smyth was arrival that only three of our commis 
member of the House of Represen- sioners were present, and nothing had 
tatives in the state legislature, and was been done to place our department in 
iso made treasurer of the Reforin readiness Patriotic resident Ameri- 
school, in the good management of cans contributed about $3,000, and 


which he took great interest. His work began in earnest. Very much of 











xecutive ability and reputation as a_ the favorable exhibit we made on that 
yood financier caused him to be occasio irly due to few mel 
selected as the treasurer of the N. H who, wi omy) double duty 
Agricultural Society, and the ten years His position as ror enabled him t 
during which he held that place were do mu toward securing a recog 
vears of the societies greatest ful- tion of th ts of goods exhibit 
ICSS He was ) director t VY u Lang Ils na \ 
United States Agricultural Society, and Manchester print works, oth of whicl 
nager of the three great fairs hel ook medal He was als \ t 
Richmond, Chicago and St. Louis, of his place admitted to many so« 
by the National Assoc lation. and also entertainments. one ! the me st 
vice-president of the American Pomo- esting of whi was that given. by 
logical Sox« iety, which, under the lead Lord and Lady S t H «ls 





f the venerabie Marshal P. Wilder, where he met Gladstone and Disre 


is aone so much t improve Amer then as now rival ch fs. and tl Tw 


Meantime men were not wanting In company with C. L. Flint. Es 





who believed in our mayor's fitness for secretarv of the Massachusetts Boar 
he highest office in the state, and in of Agriculture e visited France 
convention which nominated I Germany, Switzerland, and It 
«1 Goodwin, in 18s9, he stood fourtl managed to compass a great dk 
on the list of candidates. In 1860 he sight-seeing into a briet space of time 
president of the State Republic ! Whik it Rome. tidings f 
Convention, and was soon after were rar from assuring, and Mr. Smvytl 
ppointed by secretary Chase, one of deemed it his duty t to prolong his 
th iwents to obtain subs riptions to tour He landed at New York in S 
the national loan. In 1861 he was tember. when matters ] 
ppointed as one of the agents on the begun to take on a more fay 
rt of the United States to the Inter- look for the Unioi He was t 
mal Exhibition, at London, whet is he is now. cashier and pr 
Her Majesty’s commissioners made financial manager of the Merrimack 
him a juror ; by the jury he was made River Rank, and also of the Mer 
porter, a position which gave him mack River Savings Bank. His 


some advantages not easily obtained in the government led him to invest 
in knowledge of the exhibition. He largely in bonds and to accept the 
Wrote some private letters home, and charter for the bank of 


npressions of matters and things thenceforth became the First Nation 
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Bank of Manchester, At that time 
\ Mo! | } 0 nks 1 tow) 
i adste follow | mp! nuit he 
vent justified = his CIty Mi 
Smyth’s course in finance has’ been 
stricth CONSETVATIVE ie | never 
dabbled in) fancy stocks or in) merely 
speculative matters for himself or for 
vis bank, and th putation thus 
equired enabled him, as will | een 
to liftt tat lition inwhic 


In May, 


! 1862. fair was held 
Manchester. in aid of the 








commission. Mr. Smyth was) chai 
man of the committee. and gave the 
se of his hall and his zealous per 
sonal efforts to promote its CCeSS 
Che sum raised was about S4.00¢ In 
the vears that followed. he did his best 
to k ep up the s] irit nd eour if 
t peop! Wil thers went 
lown to the ttle ld of Gettysburg 

nd Jabored among wounded , 
lying soldiers 1 cons ence O 
posutr it the time. w a d to 
si root ll t iw fal In 
Ma of th nen Veal how el AY 
iain went t nd after th 
tle of the endered eft 
nt aid \ has since 
received many testimonials « rat 


wie from men who owed, under ( 


heir lives to him on that occasio1 


In this vear ( 3). he was agan 
mavor of M 


Viancnester. 1 ndet 


end. 


. } } 
what circumstances and to what 


let anothe say Che Daily Mirroi 
ind American of Noy. 28. 1864, in its 
leading editorial. said 

‘A year igo this: mont ty YOVE! 


and council ) 


nor New Hampshire 
wisely recommended thi towns and 
cities of this state to cash the gov 
ernment bounty ot $302.00, pavabl 


in installments, and fill up their 
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she needed more funds than coul 
had, and with all her wealtl ‘ 
like a beggar. * * In thi 
cal condition of financial aifan 
question of mayor of this city « 
up Fhe field was canvassed 
and again, and each time the 1 
would be * Hon. Frederick Smyt 
the man, but he won’t take it.’ 
Was a necessity that the chief exe: 


of the citv should have the contic 





of business men and. be familiar 
. 1 r - F ] +} " 
financial matters. Finally the pri 
Was so greal that some of our | 
citizens went to him and cony 
him that it was his duty to ace 
the onerous position one year 
reluctantly assented, with a d 


under ling that he should not 














e upon for tl pla 
ten vo he was three tin 
ed to fill tl office of mayo 
year with increased majorities 
time had» shown that his mu 
record grew higher and brig 
new Opportunities to jud 
merits presented themselves 
vear ago he was elected for a 
term without show M Opp sitlo 
event unprecedented in our m 
listory. o1 that of any cit 
state It was WIS¢ hoics 
the moment took th nayor 
harmony prevailed in’ every d 
ment of tl city government. 

1 peace-maker He belies 
house divided against itself « 
stand.’ and has ower of dis 
most intuitively t] werave s 
mankind, what is generally call 
non sense. and hence is a nat 

er of the peo] le 

Such was the opinion and t 
ne concerning Mavor Smyth 
where he was best known. ; 


also. had obtained to a « 


1e¢ lit v. 


} 
+ + » eft 
tHe stall 


erable extent throughou 


friends had tor some. time 


Nis 


The advice was taken. It took lx mined to present his name as a 
tween three and four millions of dol- date for the highest offi in th 
lars of ready money to carry out the nediate gift In the Republic 
idea. It drained every bank ind vention. therefore, of Januar 
made. for the time being. the ‘ he received two. thirds of 
securities seem of no account in raising ballot. whic was then mad 
ni V Manchest was tron mMous Iv ceclamation 1 
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wholesale robbery against others. He 
did not assume that every man who 


was charged with fitting out the first 
regiment sent from the state had stolen 
all that he could n’t duplicate vouchers 
for on official paper. On the contrary, 
he urged upon the accounting officers, 
at Washington, the impetuous zeal 
with which the state had responded to 
the call of the government, he repre 
sented the impossibility of complete 
exactness in the accounts. Under 
such circumstances he exerted himself 
to obtain vouchers where his’ prede- 





cessor had omitted to secure them, 
and to explain their absence when they 
could not be procured. In 


re saved hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars to the treasury of the 


this way | 


state, and put no. stain on its fair 
fame.” 
Among other things relating to the 


prosperity of the state, the governor 
took up and advocated with zeal the 
restoration of the fisheries. He quoted 
the opinion of Agassiz and others, that 
uur waters could be re no 
great expense. In his second annual 

he able to state that the 
legislature of Massachusetts had been 
induced to move in the matter. On 
our own part it was provided by law of 
June, 1865, that no dam 
should be erected on the 
or Merrimack r upon the 
Pemigewasset, Ammonoosuc, Winni- 
piseogee or Baker’srivers, without suita 
ble fishways below the boundaries «of 
the state. In the following October 
the governor announced, by proclama 
tion, that the law, by its terms, was to 
enforced. The attorneys of the 
several corporations concerned, how 
ever, on one pretext or another, man 
aged to delay the consummation of 
this useful act until pe 
riod. 


sto ke d at 


message was 


ir wier 
Connecticut 
rivers, 


ve 


a very recent 


This first year of Gov. Smyth’s ad- 
ministration was a busy one. Our 
soldiers were returning from the war ; 
it was the governor’s pride to receive 


them with something of the enthusi 
asm and warmth which he felt was 
their due. He urged that state aid 
should be extended to sick or dis 
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abled soldiers, and on this ground pre 

the removal of — th 
“Webster Hospital,” then maintained 
Man 


tested against 


by the general government, at 
chester. Something of this effectiy 
in behalf of the volunteers, 
doubt pointed him out as one pecu 
liarly fitted to serve on the board of 
managers of the National Hom 
disabled volunteer soldiers, the estal 
lishment of which, on so grand a scale, 
rendere d lo 


1 
DY 


service ho 


for 
1¢ 
state aid unnecessary. 
this important place he was appointed 
His assoc 
ates at this time (Jan. 18So) are the Pres 
dent, Chief Justic e, and Sec retary of 
War, ex officio; Maj.-Gen. B. F. But 
ler; Maj.-Gen. Jno. H. Martindale, 
N. Y.; Hon. Louis B. 
Gunckel, Dayton, Ohio ; Gen. Thos. O 


vote of Congress, in 1866. 


Rochester, 


Osborn, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. Hugh L. 
Bond, Baltimore, Md.: Dr. Erastus 5. 
Wolcott, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Maj.-Gen. 


John S. Cavender, Louis, Mo. ; 
Maj.-Gen. James S. Negley, Pittsburg, 
Penn. Gov. Smyth is one of 

Vice-Presidents of the board as 
organized. He re-appointed in 
1872 for a second term of six years 
\cting on his often expressed idea 
that no man ought to take an office of 
the kind unless he was willing to de 
vote to the discharge of his duties all 
the time and effort required, he has 
been a very efficient manager, travel 
ling many hundred miles annually on 
Visits inspection at Dayton, Mil 
waukee, Hampton and Augusta, and 
to be present at meetings of the board 
in Washington, — besides his 
personal attention to the admission of 
soldiers to the II 


St. 


the 
now 


Was 


ot 


giving 


Eastern) Branch, al 
this without other compensation than 
that which arises from a consciousness 
of duty done. It will not 
place to quote here from = an 
of Gov. Smyth, at the Payton Home 
in 1868, which shows somewhat 
spirit he brings to the discharg 
duties. It was on the occasion of lay 
ing the corner-stone of the Veter 
Soldiers’ chapel : 

“This little church which we quarry 
from this beautiful stone, and begin to 
build here today, is a token of alleg 


be out of 


1] 
Lida 


ress 


P } 
ot the 


of his 


an 
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Le i signet of loyalty, both to which feeds and clothes us, and se 
} 7 1 ’ * , 
shtful authorities of the land d to cures for us all the comfort and beauty 

} P } } ] ] } | ' 
Supreme Ruler over all Phe be 4 adorned and civilized life upon a 
. ove: iA ; , rere. eats ST th.’ TI 
nd truest citizen, the world over, is he subdued and cultivated earth. he 
} } ] } . ] 
who first di ry his duty to h ddress. as a whole. was received witl 
} } ] f ¢) . ] net +} ‘ leay { 
wd. and under him to the laws ol nt Very Marked tavor, and the volume ) 
! , me \ memorial like this the Society’s ‘Transactions, in which it 
ad out no threat, and conveys me Was published, met 
it to a vanquished foe, it says as it In some remar 
‘ 1] | a ae See 
jr Let Lo i Who Will nave Vnaorew LOOK OCf 
] } ~ ¢] } ] . hi 
peace, uit as a symbol of the high- speaker tor his e 
: : 1 = . 
ithority, it also proclaims a law to’ called for cheers, fir 


ut law is wors ney, Gsov. Smyth, 





an worthless, for it means the liberty Smyth’s address.’ 


} | } t ) 1} + ¢ t} 1 lh) veaor } P > ’ 
yand ot riot. and bv 1 Liie ine succeeding Vear, ne gave many 
k are oppressed, and the poor brief talks at county and other fairs 
I : 
* ) ae aes mete | at 
} poorer yet But | yp uwavs evincing the livehest interest 




















uu the id tha ir cold re in the coarse of his remarks, he said 
» asvlum all that th I know s often said that ‘New 
country owes or will give to its def Hampshire is od state to emigrate 
rs. She recognizes, let us all ho from,’ and perhaps it is generally be 
ind believe, the hand of an all-wis« eved that our young can better 
God in every act of this great drama; their fortunes by turning their backs 
while compelled to take the sword upon their mother state and seeking 
presery i liberty unsullied by vio- elsewhere for larger returns and richer 
en nd law made with regard to tl rewards for their 1 rs and enterpris« 
rights of everv man. she offers t er For one, I do not shar this feeling 
ns. everywhere. a fireside saf I believe that ours is not only a good 
intruding wrong. and a wors] state to be born in, but a good state t 
nda Bible free to the humblest.” live in, and to d n, and that one 
In September, 1865, the New Eng- great concern of the fathers and mot 
land Agricultural Society held its ers should be to awaken in the hearts 
wual sessio1 Con rd ( of their sons | vhters feeling of 
Smyth delivered the address. and amon ttachment a ffection for, an f 
‘ther distinguished gentlemen present pride and interest in the homes 
pon the platform, were the late Gov- their childhood and the state of t] 
nors | of Massachusetts d= fathers | 1876 eliveret 
Bucking f Connecticut. In his annual address at the Vermont Stat 
itroductory remarks. Gov. Smyt Fair, in St. Albans 
said [I cannot claim to teacl is \t the end of his first y . 
practical farmer, but I can claim to nom nfor as nd term follow 
we made a constant endeavor, mn d as a matter of course. A C 
mble way, to keep alive agricultural necticut paper lvecating — the 


iterprise and to stimulate agricultural election of General Hawley. said 
vestigation. It has always been my ‘“ New Hampshire. in her stat | 
rm conviction that the safety of the tion of the 13th inst., has nobly led 
state and the prosperity of the people the way in re-electing her patr 
require as a foundation, an intelligent chief magistrate by so handsome 
ulture ; and while I majority, considerably larger than was 
to admire the prac- given for Mr. Lincoln, in 1864; and 


cal operations of others, and to it also quoted, with marked approval, 


ol 
} ) 
ve een ol 


avT 





1¢ 
lied 


search in fields not my own for the that passage in his message beginning 
; ‘The question of negro suffrage is one 








sults of well managed expe 


I have learned to respect the creat art those defences behind which 
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Lh second veal Gov. Smyth's yucht a) » Wal 
aI 
dministration was in all respects as irs of t te tl 
atisfactory as the first Phe state is well as any oth 
debt. was funded at a lower rate of ; Lhe Daily \I 
nlerest than was ollered by t ven- “ boday Gov. Smyth resigns 
al voveriment. ihe revision of the With the pro id Comscioushess of 
: . ‘ 
statutes the re-organization of the me nothing uneertain ol ins 
mihtia, Measures IOOKINE to the res which dailbeence, business tact, 
toration of fish to our waters, and the untiring zeal could close up 
pubheation of wilent state papers reo nor bas Grov. Smyths adm 
» y , t the r , ~ : ee } 
ire among some of the matters of gen tration been merely a tnancial s 
, ] mY » » ) ) ? , , ] , ] . ) ’ ] 
eral interest. [ have efore me an he has neglected no- singh 
= ] i . ] lat l + ! Fi Ps + i] 
autograph fetter from the late Rev. Dr. interest; himself ap tical ¢ 
my) ) ) lei? the Vey n ft r 1] } 11 Inay:} ¢ 
Bouton, tnanking the governor in the of all the virtues which col 
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oO 1,500 to defray expenses 1 
while on business for the stat 
\W Ci } had re at tak ‘ 
from the contingent { Phe 
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voted It Was also ¢ I d by 
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th pO rnals that ho host ( 
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the conduct of affairs. It wa 
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GEN. JOHN SULLIVAN'S LETTER TO JOHN LANGDON, 


SOME CO. 
BY HON, GEO. 
\fter Gen. John Sullivan had return 


ed from his expedition against the In 
dians, in 1779, he resigned his com 
mission in the army, and returned to 
his home in New Hampshire. ‘The 


reasons assigned for this step was. first, 


ll health, sec ondly, he desired to in 
crease his worldly estate. His five 
years service in the army had _ largely 


diminished his private property. 
Qur northern Stat 
settled. 


boundary was un 
We had set up a claim to 

large part of the territory of Vermont. 
New York had set up her claim to the 


same territory, and Vermont denied 
both claims. and the theatre of this 
warfare was then transferred to Con 


gress, assembled in Philadelphia. New 
York had selected her most able advo- 
cates to argue her side of the question, 
and the authorities of New Hampshire 
were not behind in searching out and 
sending forward her most able and 
learned debators at this interesting 
crisis. (sen. Sullivan and Samuel Liv- 
ermore, Esq., were sent from this State 
sustain her important interests. 
Each state furnished most of the com- 
pensation of her own delegates. 


to 


Gen. 
Sullivan after his year’s service, submit- 
ted his claim to the legislature for al- 
lowance. It was referred ym- 
mittee of both branches. Only a_ part 
of it was allowed. Gen. Sullivan wrote 
1 letter to Hon. John Langdon, then 
Speaker of the House. in support and 
explanatory of his account or claim. 
The letter is dated Dec. It 
is before us, and contains some inter 
esting facts in relation to the currency 
of that day, as well as the services ren- 
dered by hiin. 

It seems 


2 2 


29. 1781. 


he conti 
nental money in advance, the amount 
not stated. At that time he travelled 


through some part of Rhode Island, on 


received  som¢ 





GEN. JOHN SULLIVAN’S LETTER. 


{ND 
UMENTS. 
W. NESMITH. 
his journey to Philadelphia. Sullivan 


writes as follows : 

“At the time my journey Commenced, 
paper dollars were in most case. rech 
oned inferior in value to COPp« vs, 
in no case more than equa! I 
taken some minutes of my 
while in Rhode Island, which 
far the cheapest state I found in my 
journey, and make the following com 
parative estimate, viz: A breakfast, 20 
dollars, formerly 12. coppers; dinner, 
30 dollars, formerly 20 coppers ; 
ing, 


expenses, 
was by 


lodg- 
10 dollars, formerly 6 coppers. 
From this estimate, it appears that the 
dollars which I drew my de 
parture, were in real value not equal to 
two thirds of the same number of cop 
pers, and from about a month after my 
arrival in Philadelphia, up to May, 
1781, speculators were purchasing con 
tinental dollars, at three, four, five and 
six hundred for one dollar of silver, and 
sending them forward in wagons to sell 
at about one hundred and twenty, for 
one of silver. Upon my arrival at 
Philadelphia, paper money was selling 


before 


nominally for about 75, for one of sil 
ver; but in one month it fell so low 
that its total annihilation was feared by 


every member of Congress. and many 


efforts were made to restore it, but did 
not prevent its fall. In April, 1781, it 
was carried through the streets on 


poles and in wagons by a_ formidable 
mob of sailors. and burned by 
loads. From this time it ceased 
have a circulation in Pennsylvania.” 

“In Nov. 1780, the state of Pennsyl 
vania issued some money and appro 
priated some lands for its redemption 
in one year. This they supposed 
would be equal to silver and gold. It 
soon took four, five and in a little time 
after ten state dollars to purchase 4 
silver dollar.” Here was the first 


wagon 


t 
tO 








GEN. JOHN SULLIVAN’S LETTER. sg 


I mpt to create a bank of circulation 


ipon real estate capt il in this country. 
: - : 
| experiment has always in the end 
proved a failure 
(sen. Sullivan continues his remark 
fOlOWS lo give the assembly 
ea of the value of paper money in 
ary, 1751, | beg leave to: mention 
t when five of the members of ¢ 


, : 
ress were sent to meet the Pennsyls 
ne. though we roc our own 
’ ae , 
horses, and were absent only five day 


1d three quarters of the time were en 


tertained on free cost at Mr. Barclay’s, 
et our bill of expense amounted 
nty thousand dollars.” These sug 
vestions were made in Suppor of the 
owance Of 9310 for Nils expenses 
curred in going to and from Congres 
| while there. 
\s to the wages of Gen. Sullivan. 


luring the year he served in Congres 
the committee of the le gislature re 
ed the sum of one dollar per « 
He declined to take it as a fair com 
assigning his reasons as 


lows: “He was re juc sted to serve as 


J 
J 





, » 1 
awyer, also, and told me I shoul 





well rewarded. I have heard it said, 
that difficulty we 
nust iS b it u 
1 not already sacrificed five years ol 
service in the prime of life, a good par 


} 


of my fortune, and destroyed a_ fin 
mstitution? Had any person don 
nore? Would it not be cruel after al 
this to ask me to do more ? 
“We have heard it saidthat the mem 
| 


ly receive but a dol 


rs of the assembl 
ra day But is there not a great dif 
rence between a person goi 
tance from his home ane 
entirely his business for 


serving two or three weeks, 





i year and returning home every Sat 


1 ] 1 


os The: 
day night to direct his business ? Nor 


lo I think it can be an offense to say, 
t every good member of the assem 
bly is not sufficiently versed in the 
rules and principles of the civil and 


ommon law, and the legal construc 





charters. as to enable him to argu 


tion and = operation of grants and 
1 


oints of law, such as existed in the 
ontroversy between New Hampshire 
nd New York. New York had two 











ninent WVECI I I a ane 
' rt ry + +} ? y 
{ CS i t ¢ 5 ) ‘ I 
‘ a | ‘ iL i 
Iver this « Gen. Scott ane 
Mr. Duan Yet thev were at the ( 
tional exp f dine Chancellor 
+ ’ Ti! r ] ) } , 
Livingston and supporting him in PI 
I 
Us ol as st ph, T t t eT i¢ tlie me 
nd I was left ti rgue against 
1 
these thr a nse rs W ( 1 
ad more than twent times ol ( 
floor of Congress Perhaps I was not 
ta ¢ eae tif I was not. t 
fault lies with those t t sent m I 
<2 Ww r. att pt it 1 I flatter 
mvself there Is not mber of Con 
ress W »>W sav t t I proved mvself 
VOI l cas r wit law . 
1 
\ ch it Was to cle i¢ 
There is s show of vanity out 
this statement t it1 st be cons!der- 
. 
qd that most of thls ic te occurred 
fter S \ Ss t in Congress 
’ ; “!} 
\ cl did no 1 ] ( nti ] i\ 
1780, and t Judge Liverm« was 
lot present S van states that Liv 
ermore Was tT re ( ring 


Sullivan was t re ) oplges to m t 
i] 1 +¢ + } 
single hande¢ y 1 e most dis 
3 ’ 
t shee jurists ld itors that 





outside parties could not present any 
compromis¢ ne Conyress could 








TO A 


draw no dividing line, hence she wise 
ly determined to permit Vermont t 
carry off the prize. Aga Gen. Sulli 








) 


van told the New Hampshire assembly 
that his colicague had received at the 
rate of two dollars per diem, during 
the two months of his actual attend 
mice at Congress. For at that ne, 
they had voted him eighty continental 
lollars per diem, which were in Marcel 
1780, equal to two silver dollars, though 
the circulation of continental money 
i MsViVaNn ( 
7a 
recel\ 
> |] I i\ I 
Ss attendant I 
eTeat SCT > [ 
) ( r ( L\ 
t Philad to 
ha | n to get uiOnY CC i\ I 
row that the st yt I Sos 
ww and depressed and ca \ ly 
vettered by parsimony whicl 5 iten 
mistaken Tr conomy though thes 
ul ‘ssentially different | | I 
ZO i 
Y ABBA Gor 
Pressed smoothly in these printed leaves 
O faded flower of years agone, 
Thou knowest naught of misty eves 


of 


Or thrilling light 


mort 


The mould where once thy beauty grew 
Has nourished many a later flower: 
And skies still widen, ¢] nel blue. 


rau 
Above that garden bower. 





But thou, alone of : 


\ ere 
Hast felt no touch of chill decay 
And wearest an immortal era 





While stunmers ¢lide aw 





Where dew-drop- 
bright. 

A tear now fal 

And kisses burn, 

Smote tleree from 


trembled. soft x 





Where beams of 


noonday skies, 








Is from saddened eyes: 


PANSY. 





never fails to make a 
and happy, while the 
| 


former weakens the re 


a destrovs public 
jealo Isics and 


the ru 








s We are OF Tile Was 


I rejoice that Gen. W 


credit 





PANSY. 


D WOOLSON, 

Not roses red that ope t 
Fres} 

Nor trneled lilies. we 

} fro 

feet 


For one whose 


Through leafy ways in wardens fa 
Once paused and bent her lovely hie 
Above thy beauty rar 


And praised thy tissues 


In that dear voiee that nevermore 


The winds may bear me 
by plain and sea 





Forever dark with velvet 
And golden-hearted as the daw: 


I still shall love thee w 


Of coming vears sare 


pracuce oft 1 


blowing where the winds ar 
t with spi 
mn thee. 


mo lore 


Opie 


. i 


}>) 


ot OVE! 


‘Ws 


New Eneglan 





C8 
finely wove 


* though [1 


hen the Dl 








IO! 
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Londonderry, 


enlisted at 
George Reid’s company, and marched 


in| Captain 


to Medford. On the organization of 
the army this became a part of the 


First New Hampshire Regiment, and 
when Stark assumed the command of 
it in May, Parkinson was, at Stark’s re- 
quest, appointed (uarter-master ; but 
he d duties till 


he did not enter upon his 
6 July, when he was commissioned by 
the Provincial Congress. On the rst 


of Jan. 177 
from the Continental 
“Second Lieutenant of Capt. Samuel 
Richards’ company, in the Fifth Regi 
ment of foot [First New Hampshire] 
commanded by Col. John Stark, and 


6, he received a commission 


Congress, as 


also (Quarter-master in said regiment.”’ 


In Feb. 1777, Stark left the service, be- 


cause of Col. Poor’s promotion to be 
brigadier-General, and in June, follow- 
ing, Henry Parkinson resigned. Be 


tween him and Gen. Stark—both Lon- 
donderry men—there existed through 
life intimate friendly relations. 

From the time he left the army his 
principal business was imparting — in- 
He married, 
McCurdy of 
suck essively 
and Canter- 
latter town, 
H. Patriot of 


spe 
an obituary, 


struction in the classics. 
17 Sept., 1778, Jennett 
Londonderry, and taught 
in Pembroke, 
bury. He died in the 
8 May, 1820, and the V 


13 June, following, has 


Concord 


crediting him with having made his lit- 
erary acquirements eminently useful. 
Some of his later pupils were living a 


1 
<_ 
vear or two ago. Qh 


1 his tombstone at 
Canterbury is the following epitaph, 
written by himself : 


“Hibernia me genuit: America 


nu- 
trivit: Nassau Hall educavit. Docui, 
militavi, atque manibus laboravi. Sic 
cursum meum finivi: et nunc terra me 


occupat, et quiete in pulvere dormio 
quasi in gremio materno meo. Hu 
ades, amice mi cure: aspice, et me 
mento ut moriendum quoque certe sit 
tibi. Ergo vale, et cavo.”’ 

ROBERT PARKINSON, his 
was born in 


eldest 
Francestown, 18 May, 
1781, and was reared in Concord and 
Canterbury. In 1808 


son, 


he was em- 


ployed by Col. Timothy Dix, father of 


the late Gen. John A, Dix of New 


PARKINSONS OF 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








York, to superintend the building 
road through Dixville Notch, in_ the 
tract of land purchased by Col. Dix, 
ind conveyed to him by grant in 1805 
and 1810. Being attracted to. thes 
regions, he purchased a farm in East 


af 


Columbia, and built upon it in 1809 
the first block house in the Upper 
Coos. (There were two or three pre 


viously built of round logs.) 

In Feb. 1810, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Daniel Kelso of New Bos 
ton, and moved _ into 
which soon became 


his new house, 
the resting-place 
and headquarters of the companies of 
emigrants then seeking a home in that 
wilderness. In it were held the first 
private schools, and the first religious 
and in his barn, which was 
the first building erected there from 
sawed timber, was taught the first pub 
lic school in those regions. Here were 
born most of his children. Being it 
duced through losses caused by in 
vesting in lumber which the “embargo” 
rendered unsalable, and by _ being 
bound for another’s debt, he removed 
in 1821 to New Boston, and lived near 
Joe English Hill, whence he removed 
to Nashua, he May, 
-849. His wife who was eminent for 
her courage, her perseverance and | 
piety, died 4 March, 1837. 

Of their eight children, six became 
successful, and some of them eminent 
teachers. Mary was for a time 
nected with the School of Design 
Cooper Institute, New York city. C 
OLINE, born in Columbia, 13 Oct., 
1820, was an instructor of youth nearly 
forty years ; first in the public ols 
of Nashua ; then in Worcester, Mass. ; 
and finally in the Oread Institute in 
that city, where she won a high repu 
tation and the respect and esteem of 
all who knew her. She died in 
Woburn, Mass., 25 March, 1877. 

The fourth child of Robert 
Elizabeth Parkinson is the Rev. Royal 
PARKINSON of Washington, D. C. Hi 
was born in Columbia, 8 Novy., 1815 ; 
fitted for college at Hopkinton and 
Nashua Academies, and graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1842; re 
ceiving his master’s degree in 1845. 


Services ; 


where died 12 


} 
con 


scn 


and 

















MALAGA 


Hy commenced the study of theology 
Union Seminary, New York, and 


eraduated from Andover Seminary in 


it 


He was ordained of a 


1d4 


t 


7 pastor 
gregational church at Cape Eliza 
1, Me., 18 Oct., 1848; 
ifterward to the churches in West 
mouth, Me., Sandwich, N. 
indham, Queechy 


CoO 


preachir 
Fal 
H., and 


Randolph, 


I 


and 


Vt was ¢ haplain of the 3d U.S. Col 
ved Infantry in 1864-5; after which 
preach d again in Vermont and _ at 
mple in 1569 2, when he became 


‘ 
connected with the ‘Treasury Depar 
nent at Washington, where he still con 


tinues. 


He married, 21 Nov., 1848 
Joanna, daughter of Joseph Griffin’ of 
Brunswick, Me. Poor health, from 
which he has been through life a co 
stant sufferer, has made his ministry 
ken and intermittent ; but h : 
red up children whom he has by his 
nergy and frugality, while laboring 
merely nominal salaries, educated dl 
itted for high and responsible station 
. life. His surviving sons are 
1. JosePH G., born in 1849, grad 


WALAGA 


BY AURA G 


O luscious grapes! You come to me, 

From your tar home beyond the sea. 

Laded with riches gathered there 

From fertile earth and pleasant air. 

And Spanish sunshine, stowed within, 

Ilumes each pale. transparent skin. 

L hold this cluster to the light 

Lo. winter landscapes fade from sight! 

I seem to see a city stand 

Where sunny sea meets sunny land, 

Fair almond blooms are everywhere. 

And tropic odors fill the air. 

Fruit cumbered vines droop from each 
wall. 

\nd sparkling fountains leap and fall. 

1 see the dark-browed gipsy girls 

Spin through the dance in graceful whirls 

With flashing eyes and loeks of jet, 

In time to clicking castanet. 

LT hear the gallant’s gay guitar 
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ated from the National Deaf-Mute 
College, Washington, 1). C., 1869, and 
received the honorary degree of A. M., 
from Dartmouth College in 1873. 

2. Roper H., twin brother of the 
ibove, graduated from Dartmouth Col 
lege in 1870; the two now constituting 
the firm of Parkinson Brothers, attor 
neys and counsellors at law, Cincinnat 
Ohio 

3. GEORGE B., born in 1852, gradu 
ited from Dartmouth ¢ olle ge in O75 

iwwyer at Chattanooga, Tenn 

4. Wiuiam 1)... graduated — fron 
}artmouth Colleg 1878 studying 

] 
| Ww in b stol 

Besides the above ned grande 
dren of Robert P n are the fo 

R senior a 

| WI) er, 

who is or 

stud 

n 1 fel! awardee for 
scholarship ; and Carrie H. Wheelet 
senior in Wellesley ( olleg - all 
whom. sav me, have been s essf 


j 
1 


GRAPES 


\RI 


AND CARR. 

linkle through orange groves afur. 
Mantilla’d maideus half conceal 
Cheir matchless charms. 
And dark eves gleam with magie power 
From many a leafy. 
rhe muleteer, 
Down from the mountains swings along 
By way side shrines in sheltered nool 


Ko 


latticed bower. 
With shout and song. 


The lowly kneel with reverent looks 
Alhambra spreads her wealth anew. 
And proud cathedrals rise to view 

I see the dreamy. mystic river 

The sheeny. winding Guadalquivir. 
© land of romance, love and song 
Fair Spain! Your 

throng! 

Do crime and sin your joys impair? 
Among my picture they've no share, 
Only bright things you bring to me, 
© luscious fruit from oer the sea. 


scenes franc 


mi 


and half reveal; 


\ 





ISAIAH WEBBER. 


NASAL WEBBER. 














Phere is now Hlopkintor cal pursul Phough without iV ¢ 
: | l 
N H. it th ll 14 y ( go periene ( i formal ppl Ce 
vears nd in a state ¢ | S14 I nechans his tural tas for 
! ital decrepitude | I n t exhibites then 
ra hnvoermM } Who, » tie ( VS QO COMMING ( ] WaVvs ] 
~ SIness comp icy. i \\ sum ra cont | ot His farm. 
sim] e ot a New H Nn] oO purcnas l of th hate Herric 
the soil and the forest \ was afterwards known as We 
to demonstrate the | , «ot ber ! lon Pollo Brook, t 
Isi¢ 1 tale it hat Was ap] tee } ol vl cn structut Is WwW ownes 
t past | that « rves ppro- Dr. P. Gage, of ¢ ord 
1 comme ratie { rie builder of this mill) was 
[saiah Webber was bo 1 Ee perienced mill-wright. by th 
yn, September 26, 1789 G on Hadlock, but at the time oft 
oO Ricl ird Wel er. W \\ l 1 r Wel | rch the works wert mn 
( 14 l Presi } \\ l ( } cc Ge ft | urs Hay n POs 
lee, Mass. During sof his own in respect to 
t his lite, the su to s skete tl tut nd the method of tl 
de « the s . s ts needed Mr. We 
t e foot o Wes ' termined to conduct them ; 
B 1 H on I oO tho th he Cn] | Ved s ] 
t] WO TO ( uy \ ! ( | n Kimball, a well-known H 
m the to] | : » mill-wright \iter rs 
t saiah W U eressed to a partial extent, K 
mself by working as at ( told Webber he was competent to ¢ 
his ves S10.5 10.7% te the pr sed work alone. Ac 
$11.00 a mo sun vie S jx this sugyvestion Mr. We 
r Ww oI juice ( ) ished t e task aid (i na nad 
farm laborers li ey 1812, Col Kin ll to say I improve 
Ime I n CO ( Hav k. but vo Ve nproved 
fa \ iomMest ( t . Vir Webber continued 
juently mac ( i rchas n. getting out timber and s 
l It mill. for about fiftv vears 
Phough we Wish to s] k of Is 
Webber principally as a musician 
| foregon facts are indirectly su 
) tive of t inherent attachment t 
r perseverance in musical pursuits, w 
in view of such other tndustris 
ar cles. he must have exhibited in 
ng. Since the death of Mrs. Webber to accomplish the harmonic result 
he family estate has pas d into new are about to describe. Mr. Wel 
wands, and Mr. Webber now has a musical traits were early manif 
ome and care suitable to his needs. When about fourteen years ol 
Phough only a farmer by professed att nded a singing-school for th 
; ] t} lat 





vocation, Isaiah i 
1 ' 1 ) 1 
! Isaac | e¢, who lived in the | 


Webber evinced in time. ‘The teacher was th 


ACCeSSOLFV MECH. 





early life a taste fi 

















ISATAH 


owned by Wilham Long, a son of the 
deacon, the location being a little mor 

an a mile below Hopkinton Village, 
on the main road to Concord. 1) 


Long received and taught his singing 


acon 


class at his own home. Subsequently, 
Isaiah Webber 
school taught by his uncle, Jerry W. 
Webber, on Beech Hill. He may have 
attended singing-school in one or two 
At 101 
musical instruction privi 
leged to attend, Mr. Webber doubtless 
aid the foundation of his subsequent 
musical We speak thus be 

cause of our conception of the supe 

nor quality of those former singing 


attended a= singing 


other instances. such schools 


he was 


as 
SUCCESS. 


schools. ‘The local singing-s« hool of 
olden 
plac e of simple recreation as often is 
its modern substitute. ‘To our fathers 
and mothers, learning to sing implied 
careful attention, diligent application 
and faithful perseverance in the work 
of cultivating the science of 

music. Consequently, there was in 
the earlier days a better standard of 
musical culture than often obtains in 
the same localities today. Isaiah Web 
attended singing-schools_ when 
were not allowed to ru 
through their work in the practice of 
1um-drum method, allowing a superfi 
cial knowledge of many things and 
competent proficiency in nothing. 
The former circumstances in this re 
spect developed local musical celebri 


tne time was not so much a 


} 


vot al 


ber 


scholars sh 


ties that demonstrated a knowledge of 


science of harmony that 
bring to discredit the feebler accom 
plishments of many of our present 
country singers. 
Encouraged by his 
learner, Mr. Webber began, about the 
year 1820, to teach vocal music. His 
first school on what then 
known as Sargent Road, being now 
South Road. Subsequently, and at 
different times, he taught singing 
schools in various parts of the town. 
he taught a singing-school in 
West Concord. ] 


the would 


success as l 


was Was 


(once 
His success extended 
his reputation to various localities sur 
rounding his own town, but the com 
pulsory duties of his regular vocation 


S 
bs 


WEBBER. 


1Os 


mostly prevented him from accepting 


calls to 20 abroad. 
\bout the vear 1824, Isaiah Webber 
leader of the 


was chosen then widely 


1\O1r Ol the ( ‘onere - 


Hopkinton. The 


} 1 : 
KNOWN and popular ¢ 


gational church in 


peculiar circumstances of his positior 
is chorister induced him to assume 
the attitude of a musical composer 


\t the then existing time, the metric 


variety and rhetorical classification of 
the hymns in use by the church was 
superior to the supply of tunes. The 
defect in the variety of tunes some 
umes compelled the  chorister to 

unce to the clergyman the ina 


bility of the choir to perform hymn 


selected. Impatient under his diffi 
culties as choir-leader, Mr. Webber 
determined to compose tunes to meet 


His first 
The hymi 
in. as Mr. Webber 


missionary one, bega 


the contingency des ribed. 


effort was a short metre. 


juotes, with this stanza 

*O when shall Zion rise, 
And all her foes retire? 

Let India’s realms the Gospel hear, 
And after truth aspire.” 


1 favorably 


1dLzes 


(;ood j 


commented 
pon the i 


try 


new 





iowed by others. 


vations increased, and the 








multiplied. Some of Isai er’s 
efforts found lisher. In_ the 
‘* New Hamp Collection of 





. : 
church blished 
ago, can be found tunes of which the 


imprint, * I. Webber,” 


evident authorship. 


music, pu many years 


indicates the 


indications 


The 


are that Mr. Webber continued to 
compose music nearly or quite as long 
as his facilities retained their integrity 


In a book of sacred musical manu 


script, there are about one hundred 
and fifty pages of his composition. 
There is also an unknown quantity of 
his unbound musical manuscripts. 
His musical composition, however, 


not all of a character. 
He once composed a military piece in 
Gov. Matthew Harvey, 

Hopkinton, who  becam« 
executive of New Ham 


4 } 
The production was 


was religious 
honor of 
dent of 
supreme 
shire in : 
known as * Governor Harvev’s March” 


a res 


1830. 








166 ODE ‘TO 
and was played to a greater or less 
extent by military bands of the time. 
Isaiah Webber was himself a player of 
commendable skill upon the flute, the 
bassoon, the clarionet and the violon 
cello. ‘The intensity of his 
affections was 


musical 
attested, in a manner 
appealing strongly to one’s humane 
sympathies, at a recent sale of his 
goous by The old gentle- 
man’s situation imperatively demanded 
a change in his personal affairs, but, at 
the hour of parting with his effects, he 
seized his violoncello and refused to 
let it go out of his hands till induced 
by such persuasion as might be em 
ployed in the case of a mere child. 

In the days of his personal eft 
ciency, Mr. Webber was a man of 
more than average general intelligence, 
of decided and somewhat agressive 
opinions, of diligent industrial habits, 
and of a rather enthusiastic tempera 


auction. 


ODE TO THI. 


tHE SOUTH 


BRANCH 
ment. For three quarters of a cen 
tury, he has been a devout membe 
of the Congregational church, and | 
has held his religious tenets with 


1¢ 


an 
unswerving fidelity. The nature of 
his religious profession illustrates his 
natural enthusiastic fervor. He has 


always asseverated that his conversion 
was wrought while he was intensely occu 
pied with religious contemplations, 
and that it took place on a certain day 
and hour, when, as he was in a certain 
place, his crucified Lord appeared to 
him in a heavenly vision, to announce 
the forgiveness of sin. 

Isaiah Webber will soon be with his 
fathers. ‘The facts of his career may 
inspire Courage in some one to under 
take and continue the cultivation of 
his aesthetic tastes, even if the work 
must be prosecuted in straitened cir- 
cumstances, 


SOUTH BRANCH 


BY JOSEPH 
Imp of the ages and the wilds! 
Adown the shadowy stream of time. 
By castles such as faney builds, 
On airy heights, o’er woods sublime. 
Dashing and free! 


We trace thee to the sylvan shades, 
Where mossy fountains overtlow 
And sparkle down in bright cascades 
Through dark ravines to vales below. 
serenely fair. 
Thy springs 
gleams 
At early morn above the shades, 
And where his gorgeous setting beams 
Long linger ere their glory fades. 
As day declines. 


are where the sunlight 


The sunny glade and darksome glen 
That mark thy rugged tortuous way. 
Were once the haunts of savage men. 
Or the more savage beasts of prey. 
In contest fierce. 


WwW. 


PARMELEFF. 


The hand of culture came at length 
And won these valleys to the plow: 
These waters in their native strength 
Were trained in channels new to flow. 
And turn the mill. 


We roamed thy meadows fair and wide. 
We frolick’d on the rocky brim, 
We angled in thy eddying tide, 
In thy deep pools we learned to swim. 
In youthful days. 


Would that thy waters and my lay 
Might flow in symphony, and bear 
To those in after times that stray 
Along thy rocks and margins fair. 
A sweet refrain. 


* The South Branch of Sugar River has its sources 
mainly near the summit of Mount Sunapee, and 
flows northwardly through a part of the town of 
(ioshen to its confluence with the main stream in 
the intervale near the village of Newport. The 
little branch and the scenery through which it 
runs from its mountain home are picturesque and 
delightful. 





ind 





REMINISCENCES O1 


1 FEW REMINISCENCE 


BY WILLIAM 


lhe first time I ever saw Dr. Bouton 
was in 1831, when a lad of some fifteen 
years I attended a private school in 
Concord, taught by Jose ph B. astman, 
:son of the late Moses Eastman, Esq., 
if Salisbury. 
the old brick school-house at the north 
end, which is still standing, an honored 
relic of bygone generations. 
ver Dr. Eastman as a good teacher, a 
strict disciplinarian and a fine classical 
scholar. Now and then I meet in the 
streets of Concord, men who in those 
far off days attended that school, and 
there commenced to ascend the rugges d 
hill of science or pere hance to walk in 
the flowery paths of literature. 

My home during the nine months I 
ittended that school was at Mrs. Dear- 
born’s boarding-house, standing on the 

| 


The school was kept in 


[ remem 


very spot where the city hall now 
stands. ‘The house was a comfortabl 


d-fashioned dwelling, situate in the 
midst of gardens and orchards. Some 
listinguished men boarded with Mrs. 
Dearborn at that time. Among whom 
I distinctly recollect, the late A. B. 
Kelly, Esquire, then State Treasurer ; 
Frederick Stark, Cashier of the Merri 
mack County Bank ; his brother Caleb, 
and David Davis. The latter gentle 
man was in those days in the prime of 
a bachelor extremely 
fastidious in the make up of his dress, 
and a man of the world ; his room was 
the front chamber overlooking Main 
street, and one day I looked in and 
thought I saw proofs of oriental m 
nificence. All the Dearborn family, 
the parents and many interesting chil 
dren, together with the boarders, with 
perhaps a single exception, have long 
since passed over the river with the 
‘boatman pale” ; 

youth, others snatched away in the 
nidst of business pursuits, while a few 
tried on this side till old age. 


( 


early manhood ; 





4 


kh. 
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OF REV. DR. BOUTON. 

BARTLETT. 

What I have to say of Dr. Bouton will 
be very. brief. just few simple words 
about one whom I knew for many 


years, whose iri ndship I prized, and 
for whose character | had a high re 


gard 





| ougn Imost the whole of his 
minis in Concord, he was something 
nore la pastol of the old North 
Church. Of course the preaching of 


the gospel was the grand duty of his 
| and fit them for 
Heaven was his vreat 


fe. lo save souls 
aim: but the 
doctor was thought ful for the best 
things of this world al 
zen of the state, a townsman and 
neighbor, he did his duty well. He 


so, and asa citi 





juoted the divine adage, 
Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are 
(sod’s,”’ and he believed in the former 
| t of it as well as in the latter. Hen 
he v his country in every emer 
g l early in the late rebellion 
sthe venerable Dr. Cummings said in 


Cc 
occasion of Dr. ' 
note to public sentiment in Concord. 
If 1 am not much mistaken he 
prayed for the peace and prosperity of 
and country in his pub- 

I recollect when the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Merrimack 
unty Agric ultural So« iety took pla 


lis citv a few years ago, on whic 


always 


the government 


lic ministrations. 


s 
" 
} 
I 


occasion the only two surviving mem 
bers of the original charter were 
ent, and Joseph B. Walker, Esquire, 
delivered an interesting address, Dr. 
Bouton as chaplain made a feeling re- 
(quest in prayer for the President of th 

I speak of this in this 


United States. 
connection, because too many of our 


pre S- 


some in the heyday clergymen entirely ignore the duty of 


While 


ld 


should 


praying for the government. 


standing at God’s altars they 
} 


not forget their country, but imitate the 
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example of the patriarchs and prophets 
of the “olden time” 
patriots. 


who were intense 
“TfL forget thee O  Jerusa 


lem, let my right hand forget het 


cun 
ning. If I do not remember thee, let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth !” IT must confess I have but 


little patience with the professed min 
ister of the gospel who habitually for 
gets that he has a country to serve as 
well as a God, a country to bear upon 
the wings of faith to the mercy seat as 
well as the limited charge to whom he 
ministers. 

It is undoubtedly true that Dr. Bou- 
ton was exceedingly popular with his 
people from the commencement of his 
pastoral career in Concord, yet I 
heard it from his own lips that he 
for the first two or three his 
pastorate, subject to unfriendly criti 
cisms on the part of a few ill-natured 
ones, chiefly on account of his youth- 
fulappearance. But this was only a 
single ripple on the smooth sea of pop 
ular approval, and in the full meridian 
of his powers and usefulness no minis- 
ter in the state was better beloved by 
his people or better 
those who knew outside of 
adopted town. A_ few years after he 
came to Concord, one beautiful Sab- 
bath morning in June, the late Hon. 
Jeremiah Mason, then of Portsmouth, 
heard him preach a sermon. On his 
way from church to his boarding place 
Mr. Mason was overheard in saying to 
a gentleman who accompanied him, 
“Tf that young man wrote the sermon 
which he has just delivered, he is a 
promising young preacher, and will 
make a smart man if he This 
remark of the great lawyer and jurist 
was reported to the young minister by 
a friend, and he enjoyed a_ hearty 
laugh over it. Dr. Bouton even then 
made mere popularity subordinate to 
preaching the gospel, yet he had the 
laudable ambition of youth, and he 
made the attempt to justify the hopes 
of his friends, and he succeeded too. 

The weeks and months of the year 
mentioned above which [ spent in Con 
cord, passed away very pleasantly with 
me, and [ have many agreeable mem 


} 
nave 
Was 


years Ol 


appreciated by 


his 


him 


lives.” 
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ories of persons and events. 


I well r 
member how Dr. Bouton captivated my 


his musical 
his easy, graceful manner, and the per 
suasive style of his discourses. <A few 
years later I attended the Acad my on 
Sand Hill, kept by Mr. Berry and Miss 
Coffin. 
held at 
Was 


youthful fancy by voice, 


His third meeting was then 
the ‘Town Hall. ‘The 
much interested in every good 
word and deed. He felt a lively in 
terest in the welfare of the young, and 
his addresses were replete with rich in 
struction to that class of his congrega- 
tion. He kept abreast of the times in 
discussions respecting the truths of the 
Bible, combatting error with his facile 
pen when he thought duty called him 
to the work. Among the treasures _ of 
the’ New Hampshire Historical Library 
are many sermons which he_ prepared 
and preached on special occasions in 
the heyday of his intellectual powers 
which are proofs of his industry and 
conscientious zeal in the work of his 
master. In 1845 he was invited by an 
afflicted family to go to Warner and 
deliver a funeral discourse over the re 
mains of a young lady whom he 
long known and tenderly loved, 
there were persons present 


p istor 


had 
and 
who had 
never heard him and who never _ heard 
him afterwards ; but the impression of 
his manner was vivid upon their 
memory that they never ceased to al 
lude to it as long as they lived. 

Within a few years I have listened to 
Dr. Bouton several times in a neighbor 
ing town, as he was filling a vacant 
pulpit, and I never heard him, but that 
I thought of the sermons he preached 
forty years ago, and wished I could 
hear them repeated. How 
now living, who at that remote period 
were cognizant of the Doctor’s abun 
dant labors through the extensive area 
of country in which he exercised the 
duties of a pastor to the numerous 
families living on both sides of the 
river, far away from the town, 
every Sunday morning drove or walked 
to the old North Church, to hear words 
of wisdom from lips now forever sealed 
in death. 

Several years since while riding with 


sO 


few are 


who 
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the Doctor in the cars on the Concord 
und Claremont Railroad, he was telling 
ne many incidents of his busy life 
ind when we were in the vicinity 


ol 
Mast Yard station and Horse Hill 
ridge, he grew suddenly eloquent and 


his eyes gleamed with the recollections 
of earlier years. “Here,” said : 
“was my) field of labor. In all this 
country,” and his eye swept the hills 
ind valleys as we passed them, “I had 
ny people. At that house,” pointing 
to a large farm house on the hill, “] 
have held meetings. ‘These people 
came to me and I went to them.” \s 
we passed through the West Parish, 
und our view took in the East Parish as 
well, his voice became tremulous. with 
motion which almost checked him. 
“There my people lie,” said he, as he 
pointed in the direction of the West 
Concord graveyard, ‘and it will soon 
»my turn.”” Not many months before 
the Doctor’s death, he said to me in 


the Historical Rooms, while speai 





of life, its hopes, disappointments and 
luties, ““There is one thing I fear, and 
that is that I shall be spared as long as 
my mother was, who died at ninety-two. 
[ do not wish to live beyond my useful 
ness and power to make others happy.” 

Che work in which he was engaged 
for the last ten years of his life was 
very congenial to his taste; but he 
said to me more than once, “I want to 
reach ; I do so occasionally, but not 
so often as I could wish.” Among the 
last of his public acts was the delivery 
of an address to the young people of 
East Concord, on the practical duties 
of life. He was very interesting and 
dwelt particularly on the great impor 
tance of principle as the basis of 
man’s character. He spoke on_ the 
value of honesty to a young man in 
business, and declared no one had _ the 
right to pick up a pin without trying to 
find its owner. How different his code 
of morals from that now prevailing, 
alas! too extensively in official and 
business circles. 

More than forty-five years ago,a young 
man, a plain farmer, but with ideas on 
education far in advance of the times 
in which he lived, residing in East Con 
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cord, left by will to the Doctor in trust, 
two hundred ($200) dollars, the pro 


— , - , 
ceeds of which were to be used for the 
} 


benefit of poor but deserving young 
men in our common schools sine 
his death, I have looked through the 


book in which Dr. Bouton made care 
ful entries to the very last of the dis 
sition he had made of the interes 
the names of those he had hx Iped. Ir 
Bouton left this fund by will to the 
city. Had that money been left in the 


} | f } ler “(| { 
hands Of some modern guardians oO 


trust funds, as many a widow and or 


phan can testify ihapp 
experience, not a t would 





have come down to our day, and_ the 
K Piouen -af | oe 
city would not lave the pleasure Ol 


disbursing its income to some merito 


rious pupil It requires but a_ slight 
perusal of that little book to show that 
the Doctor was a man of carefulness 
ind method in business. Besides the 


entries mentioned above, he noted 
down everv change. with the dat 
} £ PF hind 
thereoi, of tun 


os 
Was invested aurin 





almost half a century 


For more than thirty vears Dr. Bi 
was an honored member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society as 


private member and officer; and from 


the first to the last, his zeal in its we 
fare knew no abatemen He nd 
stood its wants, its resources and « 
pacity as no other man did: and but ; 
few days before his de ith. he called 
gentleman to his bedside and gave is 


structions Concerning papers and other 
documents which he wished to leave te 
the society. The library, though frag 
mentary, as all must admit it to be, 
contains much valuable information on 
historical subjects, such as the Doctor 
wanted to know, and he spent much 
time here, dropping in at all hours, 
eagerly seeking for some volume or 
pamphlet from which to take notes 
He had more liberty accorded to him 
to take books from the library than the 
other members, but he was careful to 
observe the rules. He would call for 
tbe book or find it himself. and return 
t to its place in a short time. He al 
ways came into the library with a pleas 
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ant smile and his greeting was very 
cordial. As corresponding secretary 
Dr. Bouton was faithful and always. at 
his post at the annual meetings. He 
was proud of his office, the 
which he was pleased to place after his 
name on the title page, as editor of the 
Provincial Papers. 

While pursuing his labors as editor 
of these records, [ have often found 
him puzzling his brain over some. al 
most illegible writing and it seemed to 
me anything else than pastime ; but no 
devotee of Greek and Latin roots ever 
plied his skill more cheerfully than he 
did to render such into readable Eng 
lish. In some of the later volumes it 
was my lot to transcribe many pages 
from the original tor Dr. Bouton. whom 


IN THE 


title of 








ENGLISH POETS. 








I always found industrious, patient and 
kind, no word too hard for him to find 
out, no sentence too involved for him 
to make straight. ‘The grammar might 
be ever so faulty, the orthography ever 
so irregular, the command was “follow 
copy,” even though a Murray and a 
Webster should from their graves utter 
a ghostly protest. From many oppor 
tunities which [| had while connected 
with the library of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, [ am ready to attest 


to the fidelity of the Doctor in that 
great work. ‘The ten volumes of an- 
cient records which his skill and in 


dustry rescued from the spoilations of 
time and careless hands, will ever be a 
monument to his memory, more endur 
ing than brass or stone. 


[LIPERARY REVIEW. ] 


THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS. 


In the literature of the world, poetry 
has often been the handmaid of relig- 
ion. From the rising to the setting 
sun, devotion has usually been aided 
by music and verse. 
of the world have all mirrored the 
creeds of the ages when they were 
written. Homer and Virgil taught, 
with authority. the opinions of the 
Greeks and Romans respecting the 
national deities, and the world of 
shades. Dante built up the three 
parts of the Divine Commedia, on the 
dogmas of the Catholic church. Mil 
ton sung of * man’s first disobedience” 
and its consequences in such imperial 
strains that modern science holds him 
as the priest and interpreter of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. Poets of 
note have also incorporated the pre- 
vailing theology of their times into 
their compositions. ‘To ordinary read- 
ers, this habit of English poets is not 
apparent. It is the object of the 
author wrote the book, whose 
title heads this. essay, to develop the 


Phe great epies 


less 


who 


theological element which permeates 
the whole structure of English poetry. 
The Stoddard A. Brooke is not 
only a distinguished divine, but one of 
the most eminent scholars of the age. 
He is thoroughly versed in English 
Literature. His brief manual entitled 
a “Primer of English Literature ” 
is one of the most valuable books that 
can be put into the hands of a stu- 
dent. His second work, entitled ‘ The 
ology in English Poets,” can hardly be 
over-estimated. It is 


Rev. 


remarkable for 
its exhaustive research, thorough analysis 
and judicious estimate of some of our 
best writers of verse. ‘The book is 
written in the form of lectures, which 
were first delivered in his own church, 
in London, on Sunday afternoons. He 
found the interest of his congregation 
flagging in attendance on two services 
in one day; he therefore resolved to 
add entertainment to religious instruc- 
tion. He ‘When I made the 
experiment, I had long desired to 
bring the pulpit. on Sunday, to bear 


says: 





























THEOLOGY IN THE 
on subjec ts other than those common 

ly called religious, and to rul 
sharp lines drawn by that false distin 
tion and profane.” He 
wished to make God an object of wor 


» out the 


ol sac red 


ship in the daily round of human 

Ics. His plan succeeded ; nis ¢ l 
eregation in reased, ind all the ser 
vices of the church, morning and 
evening. were better attended. His 
first lecture embraces the period from 


Pope to Cowper. In the theological 
element, no two poets could be more 
unlike. They stand at the opposite 


oles of religious thought. ‘The reli 
on of Pope and his companions was 
intellectual and deis 
on Man 

steel-work, the 
and 


T 
i 
philosophical, i 
tical. In hi 
served, in 


S essay re 


is p 
exquisite 
Leibnitz 


4 
ng 
Boling 


speculations of 


broke. Pope’s universal prayer con 
tains all the devotion which the free 
thinkers of that age ever thought o1 


expressed, and the first stanza of that 
has been supposed to plac e all obje cts 
of worship on a level. The moral 
element of the prayer is exceedingly 
beautiful, though not rising above the 
teachings of Socrates. | 
stanzas : 


1¢ 


will 


quote a 


few 


‘If Tam right. thy grace impart. 
Still in the right to stay: 

If Lam wrong. Oh teach my hea 
To tind that better way. 


Teach me to feel another's woe. 
To hide the fault I 

Phat merey | to others show 
That merey show to me, 


see: 


Mean. though Tam not wholly soe. 
Since quickened by thy breath: 
Oh lead me, wheresoe’er [ go 
Through this day’s life or death.” 
Even the prayers of that age were 
cold and glittering as an iceberg : the 
popular philosophy left man 
‘In doubt deem himself a God 
beast. 


In doubt. his mind or body to prefer. 


to 


The poetry which studied man as 
religious being, and nature as God’s 
handiwork, began with the publicat 


of the “ Task” of Cowper, in 178s, 
of the “ Village ” of Crabbe, in 1783, 
and of the first poems of Burns, in 
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1786. ‘The criticism of Pope and his 
destitute of emo- 
from the 1 and 


head 
it. ‘ The result 


contemporaries was 


It « 


reached 


tion. ime 

not the 
W cold peculation 1 brilliant 
satire.” In turning from the “Essay 


on Man” to the “Task,” we , at 
once, from the frozen zone to the trop 


he 
bs ant 


tr 


pass 


ICs. Savs ( owper : 
*T was astricken deer that left the herd 
Long since, with many an arrow deep 


infixed 
panting side was charged. when | 
withdrew 


My 


Vo tranquil death in distant 


seek oa 
shades. 
There was I found by one who had him- 
self 


Been hurt by the arehers. In his side 
he bore 
And in his hands and feet. the cruel 


scars, 

With gentle force soliciting the darts 

He drew them forth. and healed 
bade me live.” 


and 


ls 


his 
theology. 


he key note of Cowper's 
t perv. des all his poems. 


I 


His gentle heart sympathized with the 
poor, the oppressed, and the down 
trodden. He anticipated all the re 
forms that have been made to * undo 


the heavy burdens ” which man’s inhu 


had bound upon the toilin 


manity 


millions of our earth. Crabbe wrought 
nthe same line. He was called the 

poor man’s poet.” The spirit of 
their Divine Master ** who went about 
doin ood,” breathed in all their 





Qur author proceeds to d 





cover in Coleridge and Wordsworth 
that Christian theology which tends to 
elevate man as the child of God. He 
has nine ] mn Wordsworth. 


best criticism ex 
of man and 


follows him through al 


7: 
1d 


tant upon this great 
nature. He 


poet 


the changes which his mind under 
went through fifty years of _ literary 
labor. When the French Revolutio1 
broke out, most of the young English 
poets felt a de ep interest in. its prog 
ress. They saw in it the fall of tyrants 
and the rise of man. Wordsworth 


hailed it as the dawn of a golden age. 
But as it degenerated into violence and 
ended in “ The Reign of Terror,” such 
reaction came over him that h 


a be- 
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came an ultra conservative and op 
posed the salutary reforms introduced 
by Lord John Russell. He almost 


lost his faith in God in his deep despair 
of man. But when the storm passed, 
he recovered his equanimity. His old 
love for man, nature and God returned, 
and he passed a serene old age in re 
viewing the cherished themes of his 


POWERS’ GREEK SLAVE. 





youth. In a briet notice like this, | 
cannot allude to a tithe of the beauti 
ful thoughts that occur in this book. 
It is eminently suggestive.  [t stimu 
lates thought, and rewards study. 1 
cordially commend the book to all 
lovers of criticism and 


sound good 


learning. 





Sunapee. January, 1880. 


ODE TO 


POWERS’ “GREEK SLAVE,” 


BY WILLIAM ©. STUROC,. 
Cohunbia, pause! and. wondering. bless thy son, 
Whose bright creation deathless fame hath won, 

And laurels given 
‘To Faney’s child, the poet-sculptor Powers : 

While million voices, raptur“d rise to heaven. 
And shout with pride :—*: The man, the work, is ours!” 


Kneel down with me, beside this life-like stone! 
No, no; stand up with face erect. and own 

This gem of Art! 
Let tears of pious admiration flow 

And god-like Pity hold each bleeding heart. 
In mingled rapture, tinged with chasten’d woe. 


No land than ours could fitter bear the palm; 
No voice than ours could better sing the psalm 
That frees a slave: 
For we had spoken, in a way that earth 
Had owned as worthy of the ** Free and Brave :” 
* All men are equal.”"— Mind alone is worth. 


Gaze then upon this Statute! and behold. 
A treasure greater than a mine of gold! 
When flesh and blood 
Had Jost the charm by Custoin’s fellest art 
This fettered marble preached of Brotherhood, 
And moved the pulses of a Nation’s heart! 


Drink deep the truths this grand creation tells, 

While patriot pride each freeman’s bosom swells 
The Union o'er, 

To hope and pray that Powers” Slave may last. 
When living serfdom shall be never more. 

And chains and fetters from the earth be cast! 


Oh glorious creature! let me look again— 
See all thy beauties, but forget thy chain— 
Alone admire! 
And weave a chaplet of unfading flowers, 
Of Love, of Pride which noble hearts inspire. 
To grace the temples of the sculptor Powers! 
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EARLY HISTORY. 


Claremont was chartered by Ge 
II, 1764. 
lard, Samuel Ashley 
others were the grantees. It received its 

ime of 
Clive, an English general. ‘The first 


tlement was made in 1762 by Moses Spat 


October 26, Josiah W 


and sixty 


Irom the country-seat 


fordand!] david Lynde. In 1763 and 1766 
several other inhabitants arrived. In 
1767 a considerable number of proprie 
turs and others from the towns of Farm 
ington, Hebron and Colchester, in Con 
necticut, made settlements in different 


he first native of 


of Mose 


arts of the town. ‘T 
* ; 
a 


| 
( 


laremont was Elijah, son S 
Spafford, who was born in 1763. Among 
the early inhabitants. to whose enter 


prise the town was essentially indebted 
ity, may ntic 

Esquire, who gr 

Yale College in 1 3i, 

iny years very useful as an 

He died at an 

’r. William Sumner, a 


r 


pre Spe I 


Cole, 


} 
be me 


a 
lOr Us 


Samuel 





7 _ was 
instructor 
advanced 


ifl\ of 


n1768 


youth, 
1 


ave, I n 





n. who came to this pla el 
Hebron, Conn., was a reé 
veral ye Claremont, whe 


st ears in 
died in March, 1778. Col. 


Sumner, who was ars a4 Civ 


many ye 
in May, 1815, < 


nagistrate, 


ight. Col. Jose] h Waite. who 















LAREMONT. 


LAREMONT. 


LINIO Ps 
irned to Claremont, and died in March, 
1812, at the age of eighty-four. Hon. 


moved to this town in 


town in 


a 


>was cho 





irom this state In 


150g a2! 


ember 


an elector of ] 


ident of th 





) 


In he 


the Superior Cou 


IS] wa ppointead judg 
rt, in wnhicn 
“7 


remained until his death, 








member of 


omece fhe 


8762. J was in the wars of 1745 
and 1755 H stained several civil 
offices, and was judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. He died in February, 
1792. 
At the outbre of the Revolution, 
e tov was divided between the 
Whigs and ‘Tories, the Loyalists being 
in a minority. No overt acts on their 
part having been undertaken, they 
lived at peace with their neighbors 
shout the war, ilthough undel 
the watch of self-appointed Com- 
itt of Safety from among the cit 
zens of Claremont and adjoining towns 
The Hon. Caleb Ellis was a resident 
of Claremor He was a native of 
Walpole, Mass., born in 1767 d 
graduated at Harvard College 1793. 
He read law ] cipallv in the office of 


Plymouth, 


T5000. 


1d 
of the executive coun- 
resident 


United States. 


oO 


venty-€ Mav 9. 1816 
was engaged in the French and indian Hon. George B. Upham, a citizen of 
var, was captain of one of Rogers’ this town, was a member of Cong 
companies of rangers, and commanded in 1801, which fice he held tw 

regiment in the Revolutionary war, years. He was eminent lawye! 
lied in October, 1776. Captain Jo- and by industry and close appli 
seph ‘Taylor, who was engaged in the tion, became, from a poor young m 

ipe Breton, the French, and'the Rev- one of the wealthiest men in Nev 
lutionary wars. who was, with one Hampshire 
arwell, taken prisoner by the Indians, In 1820 the agricultural products o 

n the summer of 1755, carried to Claremont were 30,000 pounds of but 

anada and sold to the French, re- ter, 55,000 pounds of chees 35,00 

*The writer has drawn for facts upon the follow works Farmer and M es Gazettec 1x2 

New Hampshire x It Is,” 1855; “Alonzo J. Fogg’s Ga te Oration of Dr.J. Bot ul 

own Report, 1870; * Claremont Manufactures,” by Simeon Ide, IS79: ** Manual of the ¢ iwregn 
onal Church,” 1870; “The History of the Eastern Diocese.” IS77 > anc irio new yn ticles kind 


ntributed; and from conversation with 


§ 


mary 


residents 
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pounds ot beef, 170,000 pounds of pork, 


7,500 pounds of flax, 1,100 barrels of 


cider, and 60.000 pounds of pearl 
ashes. ‘There were in town at that 
date fourteen  school-houses, seven 


taverns, seven stores, six saw-mills, four 
grist - mills, four clothing- mills, three 
carding-machines, two bark-mills, and 
four tanneries. there 
was a woollen factory, owned by Dr. 
Leonard = Jarvis, — which produced 
5,000 yards of broadcloth annually. 
The paper-mill had already been estab 
lished by Col. Josiah Stevens. The 
commerce and travel of the town found 
egress toward Boston over the Second 
New Hampshire ‘Turnpike. 

Claremont was in Cheshire county 
until July 5, 1827, when Sullivan county 
was incorporated. In 1834 Claremont 
village was a hamlet of 300 or 400 in- 
habitants. ‘There was then at 
per fall a grist-mill on the side 
and a saw-mill and a grist-mill on 
north side of the river. ‘The second 
fall was unoccupied. On the third fall 
there was a wool-carding and fulling- 
mill carried on by Woodman and E1- 
mer, and a furnace conducted by Ros- 
well Elmer on the south side; on the 
north side there was a small hand-mak- 
ing paper-mill, owned and operated by 
Fiske and Blake, successors of the first 
paper-maker in Cheshire county, Col. 
Josiah Stevens. At the fourth fall 
‘Timothy Eastman had a bark-grinding 
machine. The stone factory owned 
by the Claremont Manufacturing Com- 
pany was on the south side, but not 
running on account of changes being 
made in the machinery. On the fifth 
tall Tyler’s saw and grist-mill was on 
the east side, and a cloth factory on 


Besides these 


the up- 
south 


or 


the 


side. 


the west Farwell’s cotton fac- 
tory and Billings’ machine shop were 
on the west side of the sixth fall. 


Curtis Stoddard had a small slate saw- 
ing and planing-mill at the same fall in 
“the gully.” The lower 
were entirely unimproved. 


privileges 
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on 


Only twenty-five years ago! At that 
time G. N. Farwell and Company em- 
ployed seventy-five hands in making 
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000 pairs of shoes annually. Silas 
. Noyes employed 30, to make 12,000 
pairs. ‘The Sunapee Mills had an in 
vested capital of $30,000, and employed 
fifty hands. Benjamin Cozzens was 
agent, and J. W. ‘Thompson was treas 
urer. ‘The Monadnock Mills was di 
rected by Jonas Livingston. Arnold 
Briggs was agent for the Home Mill. 
The Claremont Machine Works em 
ploved twenty-five men. The Clare 
mont Manufacturing Company 
under the control of Simeon Ide. 


Was 


WAR HISTORY. 


Claremont from its earliest settlement 
in 1762, has been represented in all the 
wars. Many of her citizens were with 
Stark. The men of Claremont 
bore their part also in the second wai 
with England, on the fields where Mil 
ler and McNeil so nobly upheld the 
honor of the state. In later strug 
gles,—in ‘Texas, under Houston, one 
life from here, at least, went down to its 
unknown grave. Nor were the Florida 
and Mexican wars without their repre 
sentatives from this devoted town. So, 
when the news came that treason and 
rebellion had burst forth, Claremont 
with one accord sprang to meet the 
issue. 

On the rath of April, 1861, Fort 
Sumpter was fired upon ; on the 15th, 
President Lincoln issued a call for 
troops; on the 16th, Gov. Goodwin 
issued an order to Adjutant-General 
J.C. Abbott to raise a regiment of vol 
unteers ; on the 18th, William P. Aus 
tin was sworn in as recruiting officer for 
Claremont and vicinity ; on the 3oth. 
he took his company of eighty-five men 
to Concord. From the oration of Dr. 
J. Baxter Upham, delivered at the ded 
ication of a monument 
Claremont, October 19. 1869. the fol 
lowing extract is taken : 

* On the marble tablets in yonder 
‘Town Hall—which from henceforth 
shall be a memorial hall as well—w« 
may trace the names of SEVENTY THRE! 
young men who fought in these armies. 
and voluntarily laid down their lives 
upon the altar of their country—mor 
than a seventh part of the four hundred 


(sen. 


soldiers’ in 
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nd forty nine, who, from first to last, 
enlisted here—so many, alas! in num 
that there is not room for them 
upon the entablature of this o1 any com 
I wish it were poss 
ble to write them, one and all, in letters 
of living light, on the sides of the ever- 
lasting hills, that they might be known 
and read of all men. Suffer me rever 
ently to speak to you some of their 
familiar names : 

“Col. Alexander Gardiner, command 
ing the Fourteenth Regiment,— the 
model of a faithful, efficient officer, 
the scholarly and accomplished gen 
tleman. Capt. Wm. Henry Chaffn, 
acting Lieut.-Col. of his regiment, and 
Lieut. Henry S. Paull,—both brave and 
true men, killed at the same time 
that their beloved commander was 
mortally wounded, at the battle of 
Opequan Creek, near Winchester, o1 
the 19th day of September, 1864, over 
whose remains-—with others slain in 
that memorable engagement—a grate- 
ful state has placed a monument in 
the field. Lieut. RuelG. Austin, mortally 
wounded at the battle of Gettysburg. 
Lieut. Charles O. Ballou, ‘whose 
memory shall be kept,’ wrote the cap- 
tain of his company, ‘so long as the 
banner of the glorious Fifth contin 
ues to wave.’ Lieut. Robert Henry 
Chase, ‘than whom New Hampshire 
has sent no braver man to the field,’ 
said the commanding officer of his 
regiment. Lieut. Samuel Brown Lit 
tle, stricken down in the thickest of 
the fight at Antietam, and though 
still disabled, hastening to Fredericks 
burg, to receive there _ his matte 
wound. Lieut. George Nettlet 
whose last words to his wife were, 
‘If I fall, remember it was at the post 
of duty, and in a_ noble cause.’ 
Lieut. Wm. Danford Rice, ‘too well 


mon monument. 


known and loved for any words of 


mine to add to, or detract,’ wrote 
Lieut.-Col. Whitfield, of him. Serg’t 
Luther A. Chase, Serg’t Horatio C 
Moore, Serg’t Edward F. Moore, 
Serg’t Ard Scott, Serg’t George E. 
Rowell, Serg’t Charles W. Weatherbe 
“DEAD ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE.’ ” 

Col. Charles H. Long, one cf the 
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veterans of the past war is a_ resident 


of the town. 


‘The gradual development of a town 
is best shown by its Census returns : 
In 1775 Claremont had a popula 
tion Of 523; iN 1790, 1,435: in 1500, 
153g ; IN 1510, 2,094 ; IN 1520, 2,290; 


in 1530 2,526 ; In 1540, 3,217 ; IN1550, 


‘ 
3,006 ; In 1860, 4,026 ; IN 1570, 4.053 ; 
in 1880 _ 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


The early inhabitants were about 
equally divided in their attachment to 
Episcopacy and congregational princi- 
ples. The churches of these denom- 
inations may be considered as coeval. 
At a town-meeting held at the house 
of Thomas Jones, May 9, 1771, it was 
decided to settle in town a minister of 
the Gospel. A committee of three 
was chosen and instructed to apply 
to Mr. Elijah Parsons to come and 
preach as a candidate ; “but if he fails, 
to apply to Dr. Wheelock ( President 
of Dartmouth College) for advice who 
to apply to in his room.” The first 
minister settled by the Congregational 
society was Rev. George Wheaton, wh: 
was ordained Feb. 19, 1772; died 
June 24, 1773. aged twenty-two. Rev 
Augustine Hibbard was settled in Oc- 
tober, 17743 was dismissed in 1785. 
Rev. John Tappan was ordained Marc} 
9, 1796; dismissed September, 1802. 
Rev. Stephen Farley was settled De- 
cember 24, 1806 ; dismissed, March 3. 
1819. Rev. Jonathan Nye was settled 
June 6, 1821; dismissed, March 20. 
1828. Rev. Elijah Paine was ordained 
April 1, 1829; dismissed Nov. 19, 


1833. Rev. Tertius D. Southworth 
was settled June 18, 1834; dismissed, 
July 19, 1838. Rev. Robert F. Law 


rence was settled Jan. 16, 1839; dis 
missed, Jan. 14, 1863. Rev. Edward 
W. Clark was settled Feb. 25, 1864 
dismissed, June 10, 1870 

The first services were held in the 
‘South School-house,” the meeting 
house of that day, which stood on 
Jarvis hill, in the west part of the town. 
It was a frame building covered with 
rough boards, furnished with rude 
benches for seats. and having only the 


t 
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ground for a floor. The first meeting 
house was buiit in 1791, on the road 
from Claremont village to the Junction, 
near the Draper place. It was subse 
quently enlarged and was ocx ante by 
the society until 1836, soon after whi h 
it was moved to the village; it is now 
a part of the town-house. 

rhe first minister of the Episcopal 
society was Rev. Ranna Cossit, who 
sailed for England for holy orders in 
December, 1 ined 
by the Bishop of London, and returned 
the next year, and took chargt 
church in this town. He was recalled 


by the Bishop to the island of Cape 
Breton in 1775. Rev. Daniel Barber 
succeeded him in August, 1775, and 


was dismissed in November, 1818. 
Rev. James B. Howe was settled in 
April, 181g. In 1823 the church was 
called Union Church and was one of 
the largest in the state, having one 
hundred and twenty communicants. 
' 


At that time there were two church 


edifices ; one built in 1773: the other, 
in 1812; in which public worship was 
attended alternately. Mr. Howe re 
signed his parish in 1843, and died, 
during a journey, Sept. 17, 1844. 
Bishop Chase succeeded him. 

The Right- Reverend Carleton Chase, 
the first bishop of New Hampshire, anda 
resident of Claremont, was the son of 
Captain Charles and Sarah (Currier) 
Chase, of Hopkinton. He was born, 
February 20, 1794, at the house of his 
grandfather, Captain Jonathan Chase, 

‘Diamond Hill ;’’ was educated at 
Salisbury Academy, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, second in his class, in 
1817; studied theology with Bishop 
Griswold, of Rhode Island, was or- 
dained deacon December gth, 1818, 
and priest September 20, 1820. For 
nearly twenty-five years he was settled 

r the church at Bellows Falls. Oc- 
tober 4, 1843, he was unanimously 
elected Bishop of New Hampshire, 
taking up his residence at Claremont, 
where, until 1863, he was rector of 
Trinity Church. He died full of hon- 
ors, January 18th, 1870. 

A Baptist society was formed in 1785, 
and the next year Rey. John Peckens 
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was ordained. He was dismissed in 
1788, and was succeeded by Rev. John 
Peake, who in 1823 was living at Barn 
stable, Mass. 


he Methodist society was formed 









in 1809. Rev. Caleb Dustin was the 
first pastor. He died in 1821. At 
that time there were a number of Uni 
versalists in town, and a small society 

Roman Catholics who were under 
the spiritual g guidance of Rev. Daniel 
Barber, previously mentioned, who was 


ordained as a missionary Dec. 3, 1822. 












HISTORY OF MANUFACTURING, 





In the year 1800, Stephen Dexter 
erected a small building at the upper 
fall, and with his brother, Col. David 
Dexter, manufactured = scythes until 
824. ‘They were also interested in the 
mills lower down the stream. On the 
decease of Col. Dexter in 1830, his son 
in-law, Moses Wheeler, continued 
the business for several years. In 
1837 a two-story brick building was 
built on the site of the old Dexter scythe 
shop, which was occupied for a few 
years by the Claremont Carriage Com 
pany. ‘The company suspended, and 
shortly after the buildings were de 
stroyed by fire. Paran Stevens, ‘Timo 
thy Eastman, and A. J. ‘Tenney were 
members of this company. In 1843 
the present three-story brick building 
was erected, and soon after was con 
verted into a cotton factory by John 
Fiske. The property is now owned 
by the Monadnock Mills Company 
About the year 1830. the Upper Falls 
Company, made up of citizens of the 
upper village, expended $25,000 in pur 
chasing land and erecting a four-story 
factory-building. Parker, Wilder and 
Company, of Boston, purchased the 
property in 1843, and organized th 
Monadnock Mills Co., which com 
menced operation in 1844. For seven- 
teen years this property was managed 
by Jonas Livingston, since by Daniel 
W. Johnson, the present agent. 

The third fall was formerly owned by 
Roswell Elmer, who operated a small 
foundery. George W. Emerson suc 
ceeded him, and carried on the same 
business some seven years prior to 1850 






































‘Jay and Company. In 186 


was purchased by the Sullivan M 
chine Con pany. The Claremont Man 
iacturil ¢ Company on the fourth fall 
wa charte a om 1832, and h s been 
n continuous operation to the pr 
time. Austin ‘Tyler, Dr.’Timothy Glea 
son, William Rossiter, and ‘Timothy 
Eastman were the principal owners. In 
I 4 51m Ide Was elected } 
ind held the office until 18<s8 On 
he north side of the river the company 
It a three-story brick building in 


1836, which remained unoccupied 
until 1849, when it was sold to a com 


, 
ny who converted it into a cotton 


} ( 
} 
ied 
} 
T 
l W 





- yy 
onducted it successfully tor tortyv seve 
7 ag 1 
years, being succeeded by his s 


Charles H. Eastman, two vears befor 


his death in 1859. ‘The present build 
ing was erected on the site of the old 


one, in 1870. 

Col. Benjamin Tyler, one of the first 
settlers of Claremont. erected the first 
grist and saw-mills in town, at the West 
Part, in 1766. In 1785 he built the 
“Old Tyler Mills” on the site occupied 
by the Sugar River Mills. on th 
fall. His son, Ephraim Tyler, held the 
property, until in 1836 he disposed of it 
to a corporation. In the course of a 
few years the property reverted to 
Ephraim ‘Tyler, by whom it was leased 
to L. W. Randall and others until 1854, 
when it was sold to E. W. Sanborn. 
\bner Stowell, A. Dutton. and Brown 
and Hart, who built the present mill in 
1855. Itis now owned by the Sugar 
River Mills ¢ ‘ompany. — ¢ )pposite the 
lyler Mills, in 1813, Asa Meacham 
built a two-story mill, which was occu 
pied as a manufactory of woollen goods 
In 18ss 
the property was bought by Simeon 
Ide, who built the “ Round Building” 


until it was burned in 1854 
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mn 1osg. 


til 1868, when John L. Farwell an 


i number of wealthy citizens of Clare 
mont, organized the Sugar River Pap I 
M lI ( ompany, which has be nin ( 
ce sful ope ration ever since. Johr ly 
ler, 2d, its pr t, was ngineer 
who ¢ structed t nachinery ar et 
itup. The seventh fall was bought 
1828, of Bill Barnes, by Arad ‘Taylor 
ind is called the Lafayette pris lege. Ih 
1866 it came into the possession of R 
Shepardson. It is now in litigati 
The south side of this fall was utilized 


in 1842, by George W. Emerson. In 


1555 it came into the possession of 
Simeon Haywood. The building was 
destroyed by fire in 1866, the dam went 
out soon after, and neither have been re 
placed. The Sullivan Manufacturing 


Company, an outgrowtl from the Clare 


Company. was 


chartered about 1833, to manufacture 
woolen goods ; and they built their mill 


n 1834, and commenced operations at 
the eighth fall. In 1836 Ormund Dutton 
Keene, was appointed agent. In 
1844 the property went into the hands of 
Phomas Sanford and William Rossiter, 





1 the business until 1857, 
when it was sold to its present owner, 
Gseorge L. Balcom. “ The old Knife 
Factory Building” was built opposite 


about 1836, by Dr. John S. Spaulding. 
prob iV assis d vy William Rossiter 
It stood empty until 1853, when it was 
ised as a table-knife manufactory, by 
Sanford and Rossiter ntil 1858 


About 1866. it was again utilized bv the 
Claremont Linen Company, whicl 


struggled on for three vears. In 1877. 
Herbert Bailey, formerly of Enfiel 
purchased the buildings 1 stil 
ducts business there. The ninth fall 
was purchased by John Gove and 
others, The Lower Falls Company 
n 1836, and the foundation of an 
laid but the ldin sn eT 


completed. Half way from the lowe1 
fall to West Claremont. Henry Russe 
and Dr. F. T. Kidder built a factory 


about the vear 1851, for manufacturing 


carpets. but after a vear’s trial it was 
allowed to go to ruin, and today 


scarcely a trace of dam or mill remains 
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Soon after building his grist mill in 
1766, Col. Benjamin ‘Tyler put a dam 
across the river a few rods above where 
the Sullivan Railroad Company's High 
Bridge stands, and built a small 
shop in which he had a forge, trip-ham- 
mer, and other tools for manufacturing 
mill-irons and other heavy articles, 
from iron ore, which was’ brought from 
a neighboring town. Col. ‘Tyler was 
the son of the inventor of the * Old 
Tub Wheel,” and at his establishment 
produced these for all the 
country round. (His grandson, John 
lyler, Jr., is the patentee and manufac- 
turer of the celebrated Tyler ‘Turbine 
Wheel.) Here he did a lucrative busi 
for twenty years. He died in 
1814, at the ageof 81. In 1800, Col. 
Pyler put in operation the * Flax Mill,” 
so called, at or near the site of the Jar- 
vis paper mill. About the year 1813, 
Dr. Leonard Jarvis and Consul William 
Jarvis bought Col. ‘Tyler’s saw mill and 
privilege, and established a factory 
for producing broadcloths. Col. Rus- 
sell Jarvis, a son of Dr. Leonard Jarvis, 
now uses the premises as a paper-mill. 


how 


wheels 


ness 


The Gilmore Mills were on the site of 


Mr. John S. Farrington’s paper-mill, and 
were in operation prior to 1836. Mr. 
Farrington built and furnished his mill 
in 1861, 


188o. 


Claremont, as it is today, February, 
1880, may be best understood by a de- 
tailed account of its industries, so we 
will first consider its manufacturing, 
taking into consideration the different 
establishments in their order on Sugar 
river, the industrial artery of the vil- 
lage, commencing nearest the fountain 
head. 

The MoNnapnock MILLs are owned 
by a corporation, having their head- 
quarters in The agent is 
Daniel Webb Johnson, who was born 
in Sutton, Oct. 16, 1827, and settled 
in Claremont, in 1844. From 1858 
to 1863, Mr. Johnson resided in 
Peterborough, since which time he has 
held his present office. Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, a native of Rindge. is 
a prominent stock owner. \t the 


Boston. 
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upper mill the company employ 36 
hands, run 3 sets of cards, and pro 
duce 220,000 yards of mixed flannels 
annually, valued at $36,000. In their 
third factories, they run 
17,000 spindles, and a corresponding 
number of looms. ‘Table cloths, nap 
kins, bed-spreads and plain cloth, from 
one to three yards wide, are manufac- 
tured, consuming 800,000 pounds of 
cotton annually. mills em- 
ploy 300 operatives, and the goods ag- 


second and 


‘These two 


gregate in value $435,000 a year. The 
capital is estimated at $200,000, and 
the works cover an area of nearly nine 
The Monadnock Mills Corpo- 
ration is the largest quilt manufactur- 
ing establishment in this country, hav- 
ing only two rivals in that line. Mr. 
Johnson spent some time in Europe, 
acquiring a knowledge of the business, 
Frank P. Vogl, a native of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been clerk and paymaster 
for over two years. 

‘The SULLIVAN MACHINE COMPANY, Of 
which J. P. Upham is president, and 
C. B. Rice is treasurer, occupy with 
their buildings, nearly four 


acres. 


acres of 


land. ‘They manufacture the only 
diamond drilling machine for quar- 
rying purposes. Besides the sale of 


drills to the value of over $100,000, 
they own and work—on _ contract— 
over $50,000 worth, in Rutland, Vt., 
where they have a branch shop for 
general repairs. At their shops are 
made flume and scroll water-wheels,— 
the Wetmore, ‘Tyler and other kinds,— 
diamond ~_mill-stone dressing = ma- 
chines, water-wheel regulators, factory 
elevators, an improved ring-frame 
spinning-machine, requiring no oil, and 
using their flexible cop-tubes. ‘They 
also make these cop-tubes, which ar¢ 
being generally introduced into facto- 
ries throughout the country, and the 
paper roving cans, which are equally 
indemand. Corn-crackers, shafting and 
gearing, pen-stock bands and clamps, 
side-hill plows, road-machines, paper 
and rag presses, jack-screws, window 
weights, and many other articles come 
from their shops. ‘They have the fa 
cilities for all kinds of machine and re 
pair work. ‘The capital invested 
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$200,000, Sixty to seventy hands are 
employed. The president, James P. 
i pham, son of Hon. George Bb. 


Upham. was born in Claremont, Oct. 


t 
27, 1827, and graduated from Dart 
mouth College. class of 18so. His 


son, J. Duncan Upham, engaged with 
im. was born Nov. 1853, and grad 
tated from Cornell University in 1874. 
Mr. Rice is a native of Portsmouth. 
ind graduated from Columbia College. 
class of 1564. 

The CLAREMONT MANUFACTURING 
Company, Of which George G. Ide, a 
gentleman who has been in the legisla- 
ture several times, is the agent and 
treasurer, has a business of from $40, 
000 to $50,000a year, and gives employ- 
ment to 50 or 60 operatives, They 
manufacture paper and books, and do 
stereotyping, and book and job print 
ing, having a capital of S1oo,000. 
Within a few weeks the paper-mill was 
destroyed by fire, but will soon be re- 
plac ed. Simeon Ide and his two sons. 
George G. and Lemuel N. Ide, | 
been identified for many yei 
this industry. 

The Home Mit has a capacity for 


making 600,000 yards of sheeting, and 








consuming 200,000 pounds of cottor 
mnually. [t has 3.000 spindles and 
54 looms. 

The Easrman TANNERY consumes 
300 cords of bark. and tans 5.000 
rides a year. Y 

The SuGar River Minis Company 
own a_ three-story brick building. built 
in 1855. and a saw-mill, built the fol 
lowing year. The grist-mill. which 
has four run of stone, is leased by 
Mace and Tilden. Byron ‘T. Tilden is 
he resident partner. 

CHARLES W. FREEMAN and bh. W. 
O'NEAL are engaged in the manufa 
ture of stair-builders’ supplies. use 
forty-horse power. employ 15 hands, 
send their products all over the world 
and do a business of 335.000 a year 
Their business is rapidly increasing 

In the upper part of the building 
occupied by the last firm. is a sash and 
blind shop. conducted by ALonzo 
Wutrney, who has carried on the busi 
ness since 1875. The shop is well 
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supplied with all necessary machinery, 
and is about to change hands, Mr. 
Whitney proposing to change his busi 
Ness. 

In the same building Lewis W. 
RANDALL manufactures fork, hoe and 
broom handles, making 400 to 700 
a day, consuming soo feet of white ash 
and bass wood. Lycurgus Strong ts 
foreman. 

John Tyler is president of the SuGAR 
RIVER PaPpER Minis Company, J. L 
Farwell is treasurer, and J. ‘Tl. Emer 
son is agent. ‘The company run three 
400 Ibs. and three 600 Ibs. pulp en 
gines; one 72-inch Fourdrinier ma 
chine and one 62-inch machine, and 
manufacture 1050 tons of paper an 
nually. Sixty operatives are employed 

J. L. Farwell is cashier of the Clare 
mont National Bank. John ‘Tyler ts 
the grandson of Col. Benjamin ‘Tyler, 
previously mentioned. Mr. ‘Tyler was 
born in Claremont in 1832, went t 
Barre. Vt.. and learned the mill-wright 
trade. In 1847. after five vears 
experience as foreman, he went to West 


O 


Lebanon, where he resided until 1870, 
removing thence to Claremont. — In 
1855 he invented the Tyler turbine 
water-wheel. over 6000 of which he 


has manufactured and sold. His latest 


patent was taken out in 1873. ‘Tyler's 
Bible Hill Aqueduct is one of his suc 
cessl i] rojyects 


Phe Larayerrk privilege is owned 
by Bela Graves. son-in-law of R 
Shepards ut the right to the motiy 
power is in litigation. The buildin 
Which are designed tor a saw-mill and 


wood-shop, have 13.000 feet of floor 


is 
>> 


‘ ; : 
ing: S10.000 Capital is invested here 


GEORGE | Barcom’s mill has tw 
water-wheels. two sets of woolen ma 
chinery. 660 spindles. 12 looms He 
employs 35 hands, uses 140,000 pounds 


f California wool, and manutactures 


90,000 vards of black Joeskins. 
lricots. weeds and Meltons inl ially, 


val 


ued at $70.000. 

HERBERT Baiky. formerly of En 
field. a brother-in-law of A. W. Sullo 
way, of Franklin. manutactures knit 
shirts and drawers. He has three sets 


of woolen machinery. emplovs 40 oper 
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atives, and uses 150,000 pounds ol 
cotton and wool annually, producing 
voods to the value of $100,000. Mr. 
Bailey is a native of Brookline, born 
June 6, 1842; married Dec. 27, 1864, 


=e 
and settled in Claremont in 1877. 

Col. RusseLL JARvis has a paper 
mill and a saw-mill. He operates four 
pulp engines, and a 36-inch cylinder 
machine, manufacturing paper for 
special uses, and) producing about one 
ton a day. 

JouN S. FPARRINGrON’S paper-mill is 
supplied with two pulp engines, and pro 
duces about one ton of white roll paper 
a day. 

AuGusrus 


BarrRerr and Epwarp f. 
PENNEY 


are engaged in the manutac- 
ture of shoes, employ 25 operatives, 
and do a business of $70,000 annually. 
hey 
trade in boots 


vicinity. 


have a large wholesale jobbing 


and shoes made in the 

A.B. GurreRsON, agent, employs from 
four to ten men in the manufacture of 
and 
a specialty of women’s and 


all kinds, making 


boots shoes of 


children’s 


shoes. Mr. Gutterson is a native of 
Lynn. He came to Claremont in 
1871. From 1872 till 1879 he was in 


company with R. W. Farwell, son of 


Nicholas Farwell, an old resident. 


Closely identified with the manutfa 
turing of the town are the 


BANKS. 


The SULLIVAN SAVINGS 
ot which Daniel 


lent; Albert 


INSTTLPUTION, 
W. Johnson is_ presi- 


Rossiter, secretary and 


treasurer; Wm. Clark, Geo. N. Far- 
well, John P. Rounsevel, Edward L. 
(soddard, Aurelius Dickinson, D. W. 
Johnson, Henry Patten, Ira Colby, 


Sumner Putnam, John S. Walker, Wil- 
liam KE. ‘Tutherly, Wm. Ellis, John M. 
Whipple, \lbert Rossiter, Wm. Breck, 
W. H. H. Allen, Henry FE. Bailey, 
ind Geo. N. Farwell, 2d, are directors, 
report the present standing of the in 
stitution as which indicates a 
sound and flourishing condition : 

* Deposits, $1,107,232.69 ; 


“36 


folle Ws, 


Dividend 
tor January, 1880, $41,905.27: (juar- 
anty Fund, Surplus, 


550,000.00 ; 
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$ 3,700.94 ; Potal,  $1,202,844.90. 
Number of Depositors, 2,772; ‘Taxes 
paid in 1879, $10,544.70. Chartered 


in 1838; extended in 1858 and 1878.” 
The CrharemMonr NAtTIONAL Bank 
has a capital of 3150,000 with a sur 
plus of $60,000. George N. 
president, John L. Farwell is cashier, 
and George N. Farwell, 2d, teller. 
Che two institutions own jointly a 


building the 


D? 


Farwell is 





: . ‘ 
one ot finest and most 


appropriate in the state, costing $30,000 


and elegantly finished. ‘Three genera 


tions, son, grandson, and great-grand 


son of Nicholas Farwell, an old resi- 
dent, are connected with the bank. 
Geo. N. Farwell was born Feb. 18, 


1804: John L, Farwell was born March 
ty, TSse. 


NEWSPAPERS. 
he [EaGLr was established in 1834. 
John TH. Warland was first editor. In 
(842 Joseph Weber took it and con 
ducted it until 1846. Charles Young 
and John S. Walker carried it on till 
i849. J. H. Brewster was associated 


Otis F. R. 


with Mr. Young till 1854. 

Waite conducted it until 1860. Since 
then John 3S. Walker, Simeon Ide, 
Arthur Chase and others have con- 


ducted it, until in 1877 it came into the 
hands of its present editor, Hiram P. 
Grandy. Its circulation is 1500, through 
Sullivan county and adjoining towns. 
‘The NORTHERN ADVOCATE was start- 
ed by its present editor, Joseph Weber, 
as an abolitionist organ in 1848. It 
has a circulation of Soo. Mr. 
is a native of Pennsylvania, born in 
since 1835 a resident of Clare 


Weber 


1505 ; 
mont. 


HOTELS. 


The hotel Belmont, of which Henry 
C. Fitch is proprietor, is a new house 
in a central location, containing thirty 
rooms nicely furnished. It is a favor- 
ite resort for the travelling public. 

The Sullivan House, built in the last 
century, conducted by Moritz H. Volk, 
a son of Dr. Volk, is a large hotel, and 
commands its share of patronage. 

The Junction House is at Clare- 
mont Junction. 
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MERCANTILE BUSINESS 





Cou. G. H. Srowenr, of Gov. Pres 
cott’s staff, is in the hardware business 
in Brown’s new block. Col. Stowell is 

native of Springfield, Vt.. is 44 years 
of age. and has resided in Claremont 


He was a member of the 





legislature in 1872 and 1873, of th 
senate In 1574 and 1575, and of the 
(Constitutional Convention, in 1876 

\. M. Hannarorp deals in furn 
ture, crockery, house keeping woods, 
sewihe machine Se pianos, organs ina 
coffins. He ts a native of New H im] 
shire, and a resident of (]aremont 
since 1548, since 1867 in his present 
business. Mr. Hannaford has seen 
arly every part of the Union during 
many years’ experience in “railroad 
ing.” 

EDGAR S&S. RAND, news-dealer, 
dealer 
S. Rane 


and came with his tather to Claremont 


n faney goods, is the son of S 


He Was born in Holcde mess 
In 1851, when an infant. Miss ANNa 
M. LANe, milliner, daughter of Lucian 
Lane, ol Ni rth Charlestown. occupies 
the same store. Samuen S. Rani 

itive of Portsmouth, came to Clare 

nont from Holderness, in 1851, at the 
age of 33 years. For 28 years he has 
been engaged in the stove and ti 
uusiness, He owns the blo« k he: 1G 
is SON OCE upy. 


CHARLES JONES and Co. de 





ardware, groceries, paints. oils and 
wooden-ware. Mr. O. Merrihew. th 


resident member of the firm. has live 
n Claremont nine years. The fi 


= - ? P| } * 
has tor sale the celebrated 





96 sid 
plow,” which thev claim is the best it 
the world, 

EKpwin B. Hreywoop and Company 
deal in dry goods, paper-hangings and 


irpets, having been established 1s 


vears. Mr. Heywood is the son of th: 
‘Company.”” Joel M. Heywood, wh« 
owns the block. Mr. Hevwood 


senior, came to Claremont from Win 
chendon, Mass., in 1852, his son being 


years of age, and was cngaged 


_ wa WC 
nany years in * staging.” KE. B. Hey 
wood also deals extensively mM coal 


CLARENCE M. Leer deals in millin 
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of 8o, on the river road, in Sanbornton, 
and brother of O. Morrill, of Con 
cord. In 1856 Mr. Morrill, at the age 
went to Minnesota, was a 
of the first legislature, and 
helped to form the state government. 
In Mr. Morrill enlisted as _pri- 
vate in the 12th N. H. Regiment, was 
chosen captain, was in three battles, 
wounded at Gettysburg, and led his 
regiment irom the field at the battle of 
Chancellorsville. Since the war he has 
in business in 
in ‘Tilton six 
1876 in Claremont. 


f 27 
of 27, 


member 


1862 


been three 


since 


Concord 


years, and 


years, 


REUBEN 


watches, 


SPENCER, jeweller, deals in 


clocks, silver-ware and mis- 

Mr. Spencer is a 
native of East Randolph, Vt., born in 
1834, settled in Claremont in 1852, 
ind served his apprenticeship with FE. 
K. and S. C. Bailey, silversmiths. 
Since 1856 he has been 
himself. 

FRANK 


; 
cellaneous voods. 


in business for 


RAFFERTY, native of Lowell, 
to Claremont from Canada, in 
at the age of 23. Since 1872 
he has been dealing in groceries and 
West India goods in his present loca- 
tion. 

Frank (+. WINN, apothecary, is a 
native Claremont, born in 185 
At the age of 16 he started in the drug 
business. In 1874 Mr. Winn graduated 
at the Boston College of Pharmacy. 
Aside from the apothecary business he 
is a manufacturer and wholesale dealer 
in flavoring extracts and perumery. 
LEONARD N. Kempron, a machinist 
by trade, owner of the Round House 
and a party to the “ Lafayette Privilege 
litigation,”’ deals in groceries. He was 
born in Croydon, in 1822. From 1834 
to 1854 he lived in Newport. After 
that he was engaged in Enfield, N. H.., 
Lawrence and North Hampton, Mass., 
until he settled in Claremont, in 1866. 

Epwarp F. HouGuton, tailor, was 
born in Walpole, in 1849, and came to 
Claremont in 1874. His specialties 
are fine goods and good fits. 

FREDERICK HaupricH and Company 
deal in ready-made clothing, hats, 
caps, furs, trunks and furnishing goods, 
and have been established since 1854, 


came 
1565, 
} 


of 


nN 





CLAREMONT. 


since 


1859 in Perry’s block. Mr 
Haubrich was born in Trieer, Prussia, 
in 1827, came to America in 1848, to 


Claremont in 1854. 

FREDERICK and GrorGcE W. JEwErt, 
deal in flour, hardware, 
paints, oils, general merchandise 
country 


groceries, 
and 
rederick Jewett 
was born in Windsor, Vt., in 1828, set 
tled in Claremont in 1848, and since 
1849 has been in business for himself; 
since 1557 in present location. 
Geo. W. Jewett, his son, was born in 
1854. The firm was established in 
1876. They occupy three floors in 
two stores, which were united in 1879. 
Phey carry a stock valued at $15,000, 
and claim the largest trade in their line 
north of Concord. 

Joun W. Jewerr, one of the select 
men of Claremont, and a brother ot 
Frederick’s, is established in the 


produce. 


his 


next 


store. He has been in business since 
15351. 
S. Ff. RepFIELD, tailor, is 60 years of 


age, and has been in business 42 years 
35 years in his present place. 


THE CLAREMONT STATIONERY Com- 
PANY is managed by Charles H. 
Adams, resident partner and agent, 


and do a jobbing and retailing trade in 
and stationery. This firm is 
well-known throughout the state, keep- 
ing two agents on the road. Mr. 
Adaiis is a native of Rochester, and 

ame to Claremont from ‘Tilton, i 
1877, at the age of 18 years. 

S. I. L. Wooppury, jeweller, is a 
native of Claremont. and son of Amos 
Woodbury, jeweler, formerly of Ac- 
worth, who Claremont in 
1530. 

HENRY PATTEN 
merchandise, at the Lower Village, 
where settled in the fall of 1839, 
when the trade was equally divided be 
tween the two villages. He first went 
into business with his wife’s father and 
brother, Nicholas and William H. Far 
well. At that time William 
and Sumner Putnam were in business 
the river him. For 
years Mr. Patten has occ upied the 
same store. Frank H. Brown is Mr. 
Patten’s son-in-law. Mr. Patten is 60 


} be 
DOORS 


came to 
deals in general 


} 
ne 


Rossite! 


across from 30 








] ‘ 
ears Of age He lives in the “A est mac r\ and comman 
ly ! ( S byilt in 1701 tl ( out t-town « to) 
KAILI} Ib 
PHE BAKERY 
Sullivan Raulro nuects with t 
1 : , . Vermont (Cent t Vi lsor id with 
conducted by Henrv C. Kimba Vermont nu Windsor, and with 
’ ' ' ( \ ry t 1 na Dritlay 
itive of Charlestown, who, in 1S ‘, at re, Vern Va \ id Rk nd 
( f 26, came » Clarem H ( Burlington Bellows Falls, Vt 
been in business five vears for y- te Concord and Claremont Railroad, 


j 
_ 
> 

s 


tHE LAUNDRY sor. Vt.. to Greentield, N. H.. to con- 











nect there w the Wilton. has been 
is under the direction of A. R. Gow- chartered. a company organized and 
rd, formerly of Cornish. who has the route surveved. The Ciaremont 
ed in Claremont three vears Ih ( \\ } er | ( Railroad 
nstituuion Is a Yreal Convenicnce to h been « rter ce any 
the citizens, being supplied with the ized. and ay minarv survey made. 
RINTTY CHURCH. 
n 
] POST-OFFICE. 33 COM nt nicants. Rev. ] eV Rover 
’ ys oe 
Ty ¢ : Is pastor of the Congregational C hure 
The post-office has been in charg Mo. ite eS VET SS 
cia - 2 nu 1 Nas lem rsnhip OF 240, 
D | ID » tor > ears } } } . ; , 
) of John M. Whipple. for five yea nd property valued at $20,00 ae. 
who for fifteen years’ previous had SS ik aed ie ee ae ae ee Va Dives ted 
} so - , ! Jose] il SW 4 i is rAaSLOT Ol t Ve ere! List 
nt been paymaster of the Monadnock 7-04 chk th eee ees 
, ¢ iit ° ‘ biciS «A Hit tri Sibll () 
company. 200, and property valued at $20,000 
r n . ; : 
: vev. Mr 10 S pastor oi 1¢ Meth 
el CHURCHES. Rev. Mr. Knox is pastor of the Me 
odist church, whic! as member 
‘SS Tyini a -.b R } ’ ‘ 
rinity Church, of which Rev. Henry ship of 240. and property valued at 
ca ; 2 . 
‘ Ki rguson 1s pastor, has 215 communi S71 3,.00v. 
ie : fe ‘ = =e . 
{ cants, and property valued at $12,500. Rev. Edward Smilev is pastor of the 
; Union Church, West Claremont, is at Universalist Church. ‘The edifice was 
0 ° oun # . - : 7 
present without a pastor. There are built in 1835. Mr. Smiley was born in 
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Bethlehem, Penn., April 7, 18330,—ed 
cated at Lafayette Divinity College 
ind St. Lawrence Divinity School, 
was ordained in 1859,—and_ settled in 
Claremont in 1874. 

The St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Roman Catholic) was built in 1870, 
It is a brick edifice 
architecture, with mag- 


and cost $15,000. 
of plain gothic 
lificent stained glass windows, unex- 
celled in. the. state. 


It has a seating 
capac ity of JOO ; 


1 membership of goo. 
Rev. Cornelius O'Sullivan been 


has 


pastor since 1O74. 


SCHOOLS. 


The divided into nineteen 
school districts, with twenty-five schools. 
Three of the = districts have graded 

Whole number of scholars, 
1216; average attendance, 942 ; 
unmount of 
Value of 


low! 5 


x hools. 
whole 
school money, $5,595.88. 


school-houses and lots, 


$38,000, 

Col. Paran Stevens, a native of Clare 
mont, donated to the town about S$65,- 
ooo for the purpose of establishing and 
endowing the Stevens High School. It 
went into operation in the autumn of 
1868. Allscholars in town who have ar 
rived at thirteen vears of age, and pass the 
required examination, are admitted to 
the school, free. ‘The town, in addi 
tion to its other school money, has 
yppropriated for the support of this 
school from two to three thousand dol 
lars a year, the balance of the expense 
being paid from the Stevens fund. 
The school building, the land on which 
t stands, and the furniture, cost $27, 
The average attendance has 
been about ninety-five scholars. 


225,67. 


LIBRARIES. 


The following are the public libra 
ries in town, containing 400 vol 
umes or upwards: Fiske Free Li 
brary, 3500 vols. ‘This was a dona 


tion to the town by Samuel P. Fiske, 
Esq., a native citizen, who died in 
february, 1879, leaving by his will for 
this library, $5,000, including what he 
-:xpended in his lifetime, for the pur 
chase of books, and $4,000 more as a 
fund to be invested by the 


be trus 


OF ¢ 





‘LAREMONT. 
tees, the interest of 
used by them for the purchase of 
books. ‘The use of the books is free 
to all citizens of the town. Claremont 
Book Club, owned by about forty-five 
citizens, has 500 volumes. 


which is to be 


LAWYERS. 


KpWARD 1). BAKER born in 
Plainfield, April 21, 1827, was educated 
at Meriden Academy, studied law with 
Hon. N. W. Westgate, of Haverhill, 
and the late Judge Bellows, of Con 
cord, was admitted to the bar in 1851, 
and settled in Claremont, in 1855. 
He hasserved the town in the legislature 

Hon. [kA Coupy was born in Clare 
mont, Jan. 11, 1831, fitted at Thetford 
Academy, with Hiram Orcutt, gradu 
ated from Dartmouth College, in 1857, 
read law with Hon. M. C. McClure 
and P. C. Freeman, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1860. In 1864 and 1865 
he was a member of the legislature : 
in 186g and 1870, a member of the 
senate; a delegate to the national 
republican convention in 1876, and 
county solicitor for thirteen years. 

Hon. Hosta W. PARKER was born 
in Lempster, July 30, 1833, was edu 
cated at Woodstock Academy and 
Tufts College. read law with Hon. 
Edmuud Burke, of Newport, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1859, and set 
tled in Claremont, in 1860. He rep 
resented Lempster in the legistature, 
and was a member of the 42d congress. 
and the 43d. 

Hon. W. H. H. ALLEN, justice ot 
the Supreme Court is a resident of 
Claremont. His biography is reserved 
for a future article. 

ARTHUR CHAS} 
Falls, Oct. 21, 
Norwich 


Was 


was born in Bellows 
1835. was educated a 
University, class of 1856 
read law with George ‘Ticknor, gradu 
ated from Harvard Law 
was admitted to the bar in 1859. 

Herman Hour was born in Wood 
stock, Vt, Sept. 7, 1845. graduated 
from Meriden Academy in 1866, from 
Dartmouth College in 1870, read law 
with Hon. B. H. Steele, was admitted 
to the bar in 1873, and has since prac 
tised in Claremont. 


sc hool. ancl 
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2ZANK lH BROWN was born in Clay 


wont, Feb. 2, 1554, was educated at 
Worcestel Military \cademy ind 
lartmoutl College, read law wit] 

dy A\lh Nn, graduated at the Boston 


iversity Law School. was admittee 


n 1876 to the Suffolk county bar, 
pl icticed two vears ih (‘oncord ind 
turned to Claremont, sept. 1, 1879 
Mr. Brown is th son of Oscar | 


Brown, who was born Oct. 22, 1808 


Hartfor 


d, Vt.. and came to Clare 
ont in 1835. For forty-eight vears 
Mr. O. J. Brown has been actively en 
saved in the stayiny business, and has 
ywwned several routes. ‘The staging of 
¢ days prior to railroads, was an im 

tant industry ‘To Ir. brow) 
laremont is indebted for two of ! 
st HDUSINess | locks. 


The law students of Claremont 
Harry M. Cavis, of Bristol. William 

Drury, un ! 
f Claremont. and George kK. | 


Lempster 
DOCTORS. 
Dr. Carl A. Volk was born in H 


irg. near Frankfort. Germany. | 
15, 1812; came to America in 1834 


7" 


tled in Ohio, and came to Clarem 
11844. Dr. Volk studied at Heid 
f He took his degree of M. ID 
rom Dartmouth College, in 1859. an 
isa member of the N. H. Medical S 
clety, 

Osman B. Way was born in Lem 





ster, March 22, 1840: studied with Di 
Benjamin Crosby, and Dr. Nathar 
lolles. gradu ited at Dartmouth Medi 
College in 1865 ; practised one veat 
\cworth, and since 1866 in Claremont 
Dr. Clarence W. ‘Tolles, son of [Dh 
Nathaniel ‘Tolles. was born in Clar 
mont, April 30, 1845: studied witl 
his father, graduated at Bellevue Med 
al College, 1868 : studied one ve 
University Medical College, Londor 
Dr. Nathaniel Tolles was born iu 
Weathersfield, Vt.. September 17th 
1805. At the age of thirteen his father 
John Tolles, brought him to Claremont 
He attended Bowdoin Medical Col 
lege and took his degree of mM. p 


> 


(830 from Dartmouth. In March, 1842 











LAREMON') 


ame from Reading, Vt., and lo 


cated in Claremont. where he engaged 
Nn extensive practice, performing most 
t the irgical operations of the vicin 
ty until his death, June 27. 1879. Dr 
Polles was presidential elector in’ the 
Irst ction I \braham Lincolr 
nember of the last constitutional con 
nto count ( MIsslol mn 
term, trustec f the Stevens Hig 
School Fund, an rector of the Clar 
mont National Bank He died grea 





NTI 
Willard M. Sm nd Wilham Jar 
is I> r associated i 
Smith was born Aug. 5. 1828 \c 
worth ; studied with Jr. Patters ) 
Franklin, and sett! n pract 
Lancaster. wit | 
now of © oncore | 
( n €] mo 
rT “1M ( 
Dr. Jarvis, a native 
grandson of Cons 
vas rt 16 
trom [Part » Coll 
t Harvard |D ~ yo] grat 
at it Bostor ] ital School 
187 d settled (laremont 
Pow AbPFAIRS 


lion. William Clark. John W. Jew- 
ett and Isaac H. Long, are selectmen 


Phe report of t selectmen, March 
ist. 879. gives the following tacts 
bout the tows The real estate is 
valucd $1.447.742 the factories 

ry at S280.350: the per 
son pro $431.622 1.065 
poles, at S106. total, $2,266,214 
Phe rat f taxation Is 81.50 on $100 
$34.202.3 s Tals \ taxes : the 
debt is Sizg.:24. 1 roperty of the 
tow s val 254. The r 
eipts from sources are $30,061.38 
| ie ! \ Ss 25 S30 1weTes 

Th er nv the respec ted 
chairm ) vw boa selectmen 
< ‘ cif s ne iture ¢ h eT 

DESCRIPTION 

The town of Claremont is) on th 

Connecticut River, fifty miles a little 
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Wy 
Phe 
divides 


from Concord. 


ol Sugar river 


north of west 
winding valley 
the town into two nearly equal sections. 


lhe surface presents the usual variety of 


New Hampshire highlands, fertile med 
ows, wood-capped_ hills, and mountain 
scenery. F’ar-famed stands 
sentinel the Vermont, 
and is a prominent landmark tor all the 
country ‘round. Claremont 
claim to hills ofimposing | 


Ascutney 
on borders of 
can lay 
roportions 
Bald mountain and Green mountain in 
the north west ; Bible Hill inthe south ; 
Trisback, a gentle eminence, the 
and mountain, over 
\scutney, in the Many 
of the farms throughout this favored 
town have been held in the same family 
for generations. Well-tilled fields, good 
fences. picturesq outbuildings. a 
substantial homesteads, maintain 
claim often made for Claremont of hav 

irms in the state. The 
s}} 1 ] 


“- , 
we well Kept, and offer to the 


near 
centre 3 Barbouis 


agamst West. 


1 


uc 1d 


the 


ing the choicest fi 
roads, too, 
citizen and _ stranger-tourist, 


versified 


an ever di- 
source of pride and pleasure. 
The hospitable doors of the thrifty farm- 
ers are Open to the health, re 
liet seekers 


Jule 
trade. 


st and 
Families, claiming descent from 
revolutionary heroes, welcome the 
mer 


nent 


suim- 
ind 


minister to their wants. 


. ° » os . 
incursions of these visitors, 


| 1 
Dravel\ 


The farmers, scattered over the town 
have the reputation, aside from thei 
liberality, of cultivating their esthetic 


tastes, and improving their practical and 
scientific knowledge of their | 

Well stored and valuable libraries are 
common, while papers and periodicals 


are taken in a noticeable profusion 


yusiness. 


from the great centres of 





CLAREMONT. 


! 
iTy 


Long life 


bracing atmosphere of this region 


is an accessory of the « 
; good 
health is the rule, stalwart men and beau 
tiful women is the result. ‘The 
he field, the 
ruit on the trees, the sheep on the | 


roots in 
the ground, the grain in t 
ills, 
the cattle in the pastures, the horse on 
the road, show careful cultivation and 
the effort toward perfec tion. 

A village set in the midst of such a 
town is naturally impressed by 
roundings. On every hand one sees 
the evidence of thrift, public spirit, in 
dustry, patriotism. Wide, straight streets 
converging to a centre, palatial homes, 
business blocks and _ buildings, built to 
benefit the coming man, trees. tastily 
arranged, school-houses which would 
do. credit to any city in the land, 
churches of substantial, and often 
tiful design, a common ;—these 
characteristics of the village. 
looks in vain for a squalid 
There no north end, no 
The result of a century of 
ture apparent among t 


its sur 


beau 
are 
One 
quarter. 
is west end. 
gentle cul- 


] people - 


ne 


Is 


the teaching of Mr. Samuel Cole left an 
impress. In an unbroken line, for a 
hundred years, in the town, have 


come down the untainted names, Sum 
ner, Ashley, Taylor, Tyler, Jarvis, Cos 
sit, Leet, Clark, Hubbard, Upham, Far 
well, and a hundred others. ‘The sons 
of Claremont have carried her fame to 
far lands and high places. ‘They have 
to the world without, to leave 
their mark as scholars, divines, mission- 
aries, lawyers, doctors, inventors, writers, 
while at home her 
ranks have been recruited from the best 
blood of New England towns. 


gone 


statesmen, soldiers ; 
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RANSLATEL) FROM THI DUI 
4 FRENCH VERSION IN THI 


t, dawver at A— 
“THe Hacur, March, 186 


‘My dear friend, hasten to me by thx 


first express. 


Miraculous things hav: 


happened to me and I must pour out 


I 


my heart to 


] 


suddenly becoming the heir to 


ossal fortune. 


vw Suiocated 


Zonshoven, destined from infan 


+ 


play the sad part Of a poor g ntle 


whom I had never heard, and 


friend, in 
| Imagine Leopol 


I 


is an old aunt of my moth 


} 


seems to have quarrelled with all het 
family, it is she who has seen fit to 


play 


by her will all her estate. 


the ‘good fairy’ in leaving me 


lo me, me 


who have always had so much troubl 


indulged in a single folly or capri: 


and 


control of a 
opening the letter which announce 
this incredible news, I barely escaped 


LV 


vho am now suddenly placed in 


million florins.4 ht 


n avoiding debts. and who have never 





upsetting my lamp: luckily it) was 
caught by my landlady, who was wait 
ing for the eighty centimes demar 


by the messenger, and who believed 


first, as she afterwards told me, that th 
letter was adun. I dismissed her as soot 


as possible and locked the door after 


her. 


] 


longing 


I had an intense 


rlana + — } ] thas 
alone and to persuade myself that 


Was 
tion 


Den 


country Che wife of an eminent painter, 
teriors, Mme. Bosboom-Toussaint hs ‘ 
known of which is the Miracle Docto Major 


pre <6 


*This is a translation from an abridged 


1 


not the victim of some mystific 
borrowed from the Arabian Nights 


Vondes. The author, Madame 





nt dav, interesting for the 
ween translated into the Swedish 


About $425,000 


I 
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which 
’ 
like 


not wish to 


science or at least of Gehcacy 


} ! 
may cause my million to vanish 


the morning dew. 1 do 


decide anything till [ have consulted 
you. [have given the notary at- his 
request a power of attorney with cer 

tain reservations. I have many ac 

quaintances here, but not single 
triend with whom [ am on suthciently 
intimate terms to dare to tell him. all 


without fear of misunderstanding or 
ridicule. 

*And now farewell, till we meet again, 
and that 


With or without a million, 


let be as soon as possible. 


Ever vours, 


LEOPOLD DE ZONSHOVEN,”’ 
Lawyer Willem Verheyst received 
by the same mail the following anony 
mous letter : 
“Tt is probable that Mr. L. de Zons 
hoven will consult you about a matter 
that is of great importance to him. 


difficul- 
which might prevent him from 
accepting a certain inheritance 
not let him reject, 


\id him in overcoming all the 
ules, 
, and do 


without serious con 


sideration, such propositions as may 
be offered. ‘The writer is fully con 
versant with the intentions of the 
worthy testatrix and earnestly hopes 
that Mr. de Zonshoven will enjoy the 
good fortune which has falien to him.” 


Willem Verheyst did not read thes: 
mysterious lines without some uneasi 
The request of his friend Leo 
pold surprised him at a time when the 
preparations for a voyage to Java com 
pletely absorbed him. Nevertheless, 
he did not wish to deprive the heir in 
his embarassments of the lights of 
experience, and he to 
Hague. 

lhe lodging of the poor young man 
Was a 


ness. 


hastened 


rather large room, opening on a 


street, with an alcove at the opposite 


end. It did not lack a certain degree 
of grace; an elegant writing-desk, 
a cosey easy chair, small carved 


bookcase of antique design, and sev- 
eral objects of art atoned for the cheap 
furniture of the house. ‘The most re 
markable thing was the family por 
traits hung about the room, some richly 
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the 
in simple gilt mould 


framed, and others—and wer 


the less ancient 

ings. Miniatures on ivory and photo 
s ’ C } } : . 

graphs filled up the intervening spaces 

The young man had evidently take 


pains to collect, as far as possible, th 





portraits of his numerous and nobl 
family. 

He was occupied in writing whe: 
his friend Verheyst knocked at h 


door. 
s] .. a 4 
i Was walling for vou, , 
knew that you would come at my cr 


of Now | am in 


alarm. my senses 
and do you know what restored me 2?” 


He showed a roll of manuscript, stair 
ed with “The 
almost upset the Jamp, did not spare 
the ink-stand. I did not 
the neat morning. 
finished articles there, waich I 
my friend, 
Was obliged to re Opy 
to keep my 
a millionaire, isn’t it? 
but this work of 
a salutary diver 


ink. movement, whic 
notice it til 
three 
to 
entirely 


Vhere were 


Was 


deliver today. lost, 
de Stroy ed. 
the whole in 
A fine task 

1 am almost through, 


necessity has created 


ordet word. 


fi Tr 


sion for me: this evening I shall be 
entirely at vour service and we can talk 
freely.” 


Leopold was supporting himself 


his contributions to periodicals, and 
translations for the booksellers. \ 
though he had not been able to com 
plete his university studic s. he had 
ee, ee ee : aaa hi : - 
talent and style and his pen was aj 
pre¢ iated. 

* Here.’ he continued, “are the 


records of the case, a copy of the wil 
an inventory of the real and persona 
list of stocks, in all more than 


far as I can see, al! 


estate, a 


or: : 
a miunon, and so 


uments are in proper form. 


them all 


these doc 


Glance at while I finish m\ 
copying.” 


Th: lawyer looked at all the dos 


ments, one after the other. and after ; 
careful examination declared that al 
was in the most perfect order. “But, 
said he. “I do not see anywhere the 
fatal clause, which, according to you 
letter, could influence your accept 
ance.” 


“The fact is there is not any clause 
and not even an expressed conditior 
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a cl i wish of my grea unt eventy-five years old. and a recent at 


contained in this” letter, which ye tack warns n that | must put my 














n I ) VIVID Mme Vo pin i I! hn or | if | vis] t Vol ad 
) lor my ut, I think I ought to put is lt n yperty nd specially 
ecline the inheritance if | cannot re if | am te keep it out of t} inds of 
pond to this wish hose who have dimy life with bit 
Will it) tl be so difficult to re tern I ¢ not wish either that a 
pon cloud of nephews and cousins shouk 
“That depends. My great-aunt wishes swoop down on my fortune like crows 
we to Marry.’ 1d squander that whic I and m\ 
Well Ve t vou ecnouvh to k | rents ‘ St Vv order. ec 
use ONT INS ! LOud ld vement | Nay 
loubtless, but she designates whom therefore. det ned to ect one as 
\ Ss me to maryry 1\ nly I I t one Ss you 
| evil Phat is worst irst ‘ . r maternal vrand 
{ Cl ily yr she docs not yother 1s ( oO sters whk 
oO ed wit Lne¢ VO WW | na ( ( annoy ( 
se is the yu idl daughter of a cer Ss I ) Ow rank 
(en on Zwenker VnoO married tli COOK ire t t the conse 
r sister ~ Sa y it-aunt > of her | en t s it I 
s with her grand ! . s that r s iring the rr 
nent to him that my t it. Kos daughters ) I ynom was vo 
( s made the will she has I in nother. who 1 ne ' ] erselt 
to offer it out S inv more 
) the Not g tl] others. St | ght to pard 
lor mut sup er ‘ t the t { r return 
pos i les t 1 t scores, of whit 
lmMely, yr hu npbac ked. or l-tem I hav ke cle } lecide t 
eC! or Coquettish. vou know i break | intere se with the whole 
vell enough to know that I should : family. My second reason is the good 
ten to decline the inheritance.” opinion I hav if r character and 
* Decline-— decline t he rst le t | lat t 
VO ould yf t » divi le | ‘ { , =atic ehi-ae 
Phat is precisely what woul be th ne best suit i rry out a 
contrary to the tormal wish of t ¢ I I ( LOorme 1. voing VO 1 est] 
eased. Read and you will see. to do it if possille, that is for y 
the lawver read with redoubled at marry { grand-daughter ol a oldes 
tion the writing which Leopold of- S!te!. Met } rvivings ¢ i 
: 1 him, and which was as follows vhom | mn give t are: OF 
nv fortune, which for reasons ead 
to you; you are not unknown to me. ed to take the voung girl home, w 





sorts of quarrels in our family to the tmosphet we yuard-ro 

. 1 older sister’s heedlessness, I vhic d ro 
been | liged to live I solati na that \ | 1 rg 
so shall J die. My nearest rel ther \ fwenk ) s lost the 
have been dead for years, ouners tu e tortune i Ss e£rand d enter 


scattered and hardly remember that I bv not wishing to give me this satisfac 
am their relative. No one troubles tion. On reflection. I do not wish to 
himself about old aunt Roselaer, who, punish the child for the faults of her 





itis true, has never done anything to parents. I wish on the contrary that 
keep herself before them. I am now = after my death she may know that her 


I 
6 
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old aunt Sophia was not so hard-hearted 
as she was said to be, and that she 
thought about providing tor her happi 
lo give her directly a part of 
my fortune would be to give it to her 
grand - father would certainly 
squander it in the same way as he has 
my portion. ‘That is why, 
nephew, I have decided to make you 
the sole heir of my fortune. You are 
a young man of character and good 
principles and will be inclined to make 
amends tor the wrong I am forced to 
do. Perhaps the obstacles will come 
from the there will be the 
strongest motive to accept this arrange 
ment; in that « lo not 
the attempt till the last extremity. 
on the contrary the objections are on 
your part, if you find unbearable this 
presumption of your old aunt, in wish- 
ing to impose a wife on you, anda 
wife who may not please you, I relieve 
you in advance from the obligation. 
If it is to be so, the notary, Van Beck, 
in Utrecht, knows my wishes, and you 
will conform m, if you do not 
wholly decline the inheritance. I ex- 
pect more from your good judgment, 
and I even count on your good heart, 
which will interest itself in a young 
girl deprived by the fault of her parents 
of birth 


ness. 


who 


sister’s 


side where 


abandon 


[f 


ase 


to the 


the advantages which her 
would seem to guarantee to her, and 
which would gladly be assured to her 
by her great-aunt and yours, 
SOPHIA ROSELAER DE 

“P.S. If I must sign myself sim- 
ply Roselaer de Werve, and not Bar- 
oness de Werve, it is the fault of the 
general; but his obstinacy will 
him dear.” 


WERVE.” 


cost 


* A real woman’s letter,” began the 
lawyer, after he had finished reading 
her letter, “‘ the centre of gravity is in 
the postscript.” 

“*Would she had left me thirty thou- 
sand florins without any conditions !” 


sighed Leopold, ‘I should then be 


free from all this embarassment.” 
“Doubtless, but nothing for nothing, 
the old lady has chosen you to execute 
her vengeance and you must do it. 
“‘ Nevertheless, I don’t believe—”’ 
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‘I am sure that on her death-bed 
she consoled herself with the idea that 
she was leaving behind an avenger.” 

“True, yet if she imagined that | 
should lower myself for money to 
blindly serve her evil intentions, she 
was deceived.” 

“One moment, you know nothing 
yet. What prevents you from seeing ? 
Phat binds you to nothing. Who has 
told you that the young woman is un 
worthy of your investigations, and have 
you the right to deprive her without 
more careful examination of the advan 
tages which your aunt intended or at 
least desired to secure to her?” 

Leopold reflected a few moments. 
‘You are right, Willem,” he replied, 
“IT am too hasty in my conclusions. 
[ had mentally determined to renounce 
the inheritance on account of this off- 
cious clause, invented by my old great- 
aunt. You shall see that I shall do my 
best to accept what is offered to me 
with the advantages and disadvantages 
which attach to it, but it is not the less 
a great responsibility which I assume.” 
you have a sure foot, a 
clear eye, and a good heart. Trust 
yourself to that instinct of honor and 
delicacy, of which your present scru 
ples furnish a new proof. Perhaps it 
is a pearl of women, which we. shall 
By the way, 
do you know the name of your future 
wite, and where you are to go to make 
her acquaintance ?” 

‘I have just received a letter from 
the notary, asking me to come to 
Utrecht as soon as possible, so that he 
may tell what I need to know about 
Gen. von Zwenken and his grand 
daughter, Miss Frances Mordaunt.”’ 

*Mordaunt! Her name is Frances 
Mordaunt !” exclaimed Verheyst in a 
tone of surprise and vexation. 

“Have you ever heard of her?” 

“Ves, a little,—her father must have 
retired English officer, 
lived in my province some years ago: 
there was not, so far as I know, much 
said about him.” 

« But the young lady in question, do 
you know her ?” 

“Not personally, and you cannot 


“Come! 


beg you to set in gold. 


been a who 








do 


10! 
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have much confidence in simple ru 
mors. What I have heard about her 
may—be incorrect—but I repeat it 
examine, inform yourself, and rely only 
on yourself.” 

“Ts she home ly or delicate 2” asked 
Leopold anxiously. 

“No, on the other hand. I think she 
is very pretty, but—” 

‘A coquette ?” 

‘[ have never heard that said of 
er, or at least it would be a strange 
kind of coquetry.” 

*}on’t torture me. What do you 
know about her ?” 

“Nothing precisely bad. I know 
mly that a friend of my brother was 
in love with her and was rejected, and 


} 


that he gave me only a moderately en- 
couraging moral portrait of her. She 
was represented as a virago who woul 
not marry because she did not want a 
master. She treated poor Charles 


Felters, the best of fellows who ever 


stood on two feet, so roughly that | 
fled in terror. I do not say this to 
frighten you—”’ 

“You do not frighten me at all,” 


eplied Leopold, “it proves that she 


has character. ‘There is somet 
piquant in the adventure.” 

‘I am glad you think so. As for 
me, I should not | e attracted by this 
nindle of thorns, but you, norally 
bound—” 

“Really, even without this obligation 
I should be tempted to undertake this 
conquest. See this portrait of the fif 
teenth century. It is of one of my 
ancestors who, to save his wife’s honor. 
let his right hand be cut off. He was 
very plain, and when I was naughty or 
angry, my good mother used to lead 
me before this portrait and say to me 
‘Fi, Leopold, you look like the Tem 
pler,’ for he was a knight of that order. 
She used to declare that when I was 
naughty, I had a pier ing look like his. 
Between ourselves, it has sometimes 
seemed to me that she was right. This 
resemblance has also struck me _ late 
and particularly at the last interview I 
had with my uncle, the minister. 1 
accidentally found myself before a 
mirror, at the moment when he was so 
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contemptible as t reproa h my father 
for having marricd a wife without 
money but tell me about my futur 
wife. What more do you know about 
her?” 

‘Oh! Sh 


ner manners 
That 





ead : : ‘ 
to teach her fencing, tor according 


what Ch 





, , 9 
rles told me— 
" Bless me ' It S ilmost enou h to 


} 
Irighten one 


She was then still very young, and yet 
she was known in the village where sh 
was only by the name Major Frank.” 
‘Nothing flattering about that name, 
I confess, nevertheless I shall have t 
ee if I can enlist s Major, though 


I 
it will be to bring her back to civil life 
} 


‘Iam glad to see you take the mat 





: rm oe Ey 
ously. for really I don’t see 
} 
1 








-_ eh: er oe 9 
that voi - any Ing cise to GO DULTTY. 
h ] ] , 
My motto uwavs been Face 
bad fortune boldly. and my destiny 
also, added | yr ld W th a shade ot 
’ ‘ 
meiancnoly 
The two triends went outt aine it 
1 restaurant Willem told Leopold 


sail for Java, as Secretary to the new 
Governor-General of the Dutch Indies. 
[t was a position as lucrative as it was 
honorable, which allowed him to hope 
that he could return in a few vears to 
his native country with a considerable 
fortune. But he exacted from Leo 
pold a promise that he would kee] 
him informed of the progress of his 
romance, to the commencement ot 
which he had contributed. In fact it 
is in the letters of Leopold to Willen 





} 
see the events and 


1 
| 


that the reader w 


scenes disclosed, that are to follow. 


Il. 
de Zonshoven to Willem Ver- 


Leopol 4 


he st. 


“My dear friend: While you are 
sailing over the Red Sea, I will entrust 
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to papel that which I should tell to no 
one but vou. ‘The notary is of neces- 
sity the only mortal who knows my his- 
tory: but, be it said without 
you, he does not replace you 
friend or contidant. 

“My dear friend, my fortune is still 
somewhat hypothetical. Without doubt, 


} 
ul 


praising 
either 


is 


e worthy testatrix has done everything 
it to 


to secure me, but there are tim 
when [| have little inclination for it, and 
when I should preter to renounce it, 


rather than be the instrument of the post 
humous vengeance of Mis de 
Werve. | 


Roselaer 


see myself exposed to 

drive an old man from his home, and 

to condemn to a wandering life an 
" 1 ated } 1 22 ! 

orphan girl who. by her birth, had a 

right to be the heir of her great-aunt. 


[t is unpleasant to think that the law 
subjects such rights to the ca] 


rices of 


a spiteful old woman, who was cunning 
enough to make a will that could not 
be set aside. Still it seems to me that 
I cannot submit to the duty which is 


imi | on 1d must abandor 
mMposea on and must wWanadon 


me. 


the whole thing to the notary executor, 


i very good man, I believe, but sO 
punctillious in everything relating to 
the law, that he will not hear of caution, 
nor attempts at concilliation, nor de- 
lay. As to the wedding which would 
simplify the whole, 1 am afraid that it 
will be wrecked by obstacles that are 


insurmountable to me. Still I will tel 
you what has happened day by day 
since the 28th of March. the day I ar 
rived at the house of notary Van Beck. 

“This worthy functionary is a small 
thin person, with small but very bright 
eyes, a long and thin nose, and lips 
equally thin and always shut. He re 
ceived me sitting in his classic 
chair, dressed in a gray coat and 


his throat enveloped in a solemn white 


arm 


with 


cravat, which seemed to stifle him. 
When I answered his ceremonious sal 
utation by giving him my name and 


position, a delicate smile playe d about 
his lips as if he said to himself: You 
have come at last, though you seemed 
to hesitate. After briefly telling me of 
the sudden death of my great-aunt, 
who had insisted on being buried with 
out inviting any of her family to the 
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funeral, he said that for thirty years he 
had been honored with the confidence 
of Miss Roseclaer de Werve. and en 
trusted with the direction of her afl ul 
He was in a 
definitely as 


position to inform me 
to the relations of — the 
deceased with Gen. von Zwenken and 
as to her intentions with respect to his 
grand-daughter. birth 
Frances, the General and aunt Sophia 
were already at 


> a> ] 
Before the of 


sword ’s pomts. The 
General was a squanderer, and as. the 
said, who perhaps knew mor 
about his affairs than did 
himself, a 


notary 
the Genera 
real spendthritt ; 


that justify this refinement of hatred 
on the part of a lady in black silk, 
with white hair under a fine lace cap, 
and with a rich necklace of pearls 
round her neck. as she appeared to 
me in her portrait devised to the sai 
notary, because she had got it into her 


of her relations would 


receive it with pleasure? In that per 


} +} , ” 
head that non 


haps she did not deceive herself, for 
many things must be cleared up for 


me, the favored of all, betore | 
can myself to the spirit of 
Shylock, which animates her thin and 
delicate features. ‘Ihe notary informed 
me that she was kind to the poor, bu 
somewhat peculiar in her manner ol 
life and thought. Orthodox and 

conservative himself, he — attributed 
these peculiarities to the tact thai she 
was imbued with the ideas of the 15th 
century ; she greatly admired Rous 
seau and even had a statuette of Vol 
tairc She 


most 


} 
reconcik 


Very 


in her chamber. caused her 


self to be painted holding a volume of 
the letters of the last named, even 
when she knew that this detail would 
not be in the least edifving to the fu 
ture owner of the picture! * But sh 


used to like to tease ime,’ he added 
half smiling, ‘and [let her do as she 
pleas:d, for she had a good deal ot 


good,’ — Anda good deal o 

I added to myself, ‘the care of 
bringing in a sum to the notary. 
easily reconciled him to sentiments olf 
creat toleration.’ 


“oods 
which, 
round 


-I must also tell you.’ continucd 
the notary, ‘that she went to church 
very seldom, and when she did, it was 
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. sol od vet 
to the French church,* although shi 


did not belong to it. She devoted an 
nually large sums to charitable and in 


dustrial establishments ; 


} 


nevertheless 
she would not give a cent for the mis 


ns or the Christian schools.¢ When 


| yught to bring het under th 

we of other sentiments, she said to 
me that she did not wish to contribute 
to the multiplication of ‘Tartutfes. Yo 
can easily understand that in my 
tion I could only keep silent. Shit 
vas very economical so far as she hers¢ 
was concerned. She lived in a s1 


yuse near the city and let her fin 


m in the city itself as well her super 
ountry-seat in (suelders. She } 


] 


mly one domestic servant, an old 





chamber-maid, and a cook. ‘The 
lener, who leased the kitchen-garae 
mging to the house, supplied hei 
. = ’ ; " 
vevetables and took care of her 
er-garden. She hired a carriag 
] } ] » » 
vy the month and rarely used _ it She 


went out little and received no visitors 
Dr. 1)——. her old friend, who 
her every day, and who cam 
twice a week with his unmarried sister 
» play ombre. Once a month sh 
ed me and my wife and daughter 

dinner, the Doctor and_ his. sister 
vere there also, and [ do not recollect 


r meeting any one else, unless 
t is the artist, from whom. in her last 
days, she ordered the portrait. s] Yr 


jueathed to me. He was a youn 
man with a fine moustache, whom I sus 
pect of having pal 1 court to her by 
making jokes in the style of Voltaire, 
for she used to buy drawings of him 
+] } 


} 


that she never looked at. and when 


vas present, she used to tease mM 
little more than usual on the subject of 
my belief and of my duties as a mem 


ber of the consistors Still he was 


Or Walloon; in orthodox Dutch eir- 
cles, they often attribute a lighter. less 
severe character to preaching in the 
French language. than to the sermons 
deliveredin the Duteh churches, properly 
80 called. 


t Or confessionals. supported by the 


orthodox party by the side of those of 


the state, in which all sectarian teaching 
is forbidden by law. 


good fellow who s ipported his mother, 
and he has left you so much money 


that you need not lay too much stress 





rather I am very glad to learn that t 
st days w the vened t 
‘ bol ( tie theritance, [| who 
once in possession, should consider 
myself bound to favor certain instit 
, 
von Vhich she didi not like 7 
() e Knew Vel wi sir, that 
yu did not think In those matters as 
Sti Ald b > she wast cI cne int 
is tO the Opinions O others Her ol 
( ambermaid is rigidly TTHOdGOX ne 


1) ] r +} } . 
Whi ONLY Near Whose preachers Who are 





the most celebrated for their perfect 
orthodoxy : yet the carriage was at her 

rvice e\ S \ ind her mistress 
has liberally provided tor her support. 
Perhaps she has seen in you a person 
Who will do after her that which she 
for false shame or tor some other re 
son neglects d to do in her life. If she 
had had other ideas, believe me, she 
was woman to take care that her in 
tentions should not be lvnore d.’ 

‘IT then learned that the castle 


Werve is situated mn the confines of 
Gueldres and Overyssel, surrounded 
by torest, heath and cultivated land: 
that it is inhabited now by the General 
von Zwenken ; that it belonged to the 
arents of great-aunt Sophia, and that 


to the possession of this old castle 
were attached the title of baron, and 
seignorial rights. which in our time 
have lost all their value, but to which 
unt S yphis 


t 


attached great weight. 


* Her father. Roselaer, baron de 
Werve had no son, but three daughters. 


of whom mv great-aunt Sophia was 


second, and mv maternal grand 
he voungest The oldest. 
Mar Anna, had, without the knowl 
‘dge of her parents, become engaged 
to a voung Swiss officer. Capt. von 


Zwenken : as she was afraid she could 
never obtain their consent, she eloped 
with her lover and was married in 
Switzerland. According to the lawyer 
and aunt Sophia this marriage was 


irregular and therefore invalid, which 


did not prevent the weak parents from 
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later becoming reconciled with their 
son-in-law, and receiving with open 
arms their erring daughter when she 
Was in distress. 

“It seems that aunt Sophia, in this 
affair, played the part of the oldest son 
in the parable. She would never par 
don her romantic sister, could see in 
her brother-in-law only a vile seducer, 
and attacked openly all those of her 
relatives who showed any indulgence to 
the wrong-doers. ‘The family was di 
vided into hostile camps who waged 
upon each other a war of Capulets 
and Montagus. There was bad con- 
duct on the one side and reprisals on 
the other without cessation or mercy, 
followed by law-suits which embittered 
their hearts and wasted their property 
still more. At the death of her mother, 
who had always been very indul- 
gent, aunt Sophia took the reins of the 
house and thought it would be easy to 
drive the old baron to vigorous meas- 
ures; but, though he concealed his 
sentiments in the presence of his 
terrible daughter, he was incapable of 
banishing the young couple from his 
heart, especially since it had given 
him a grandson. He secretly visited 
the von Zwenken in the city where 
the captain was stationed in garrison, 
and the result was that, at his death, 
it was found that he had favored his 
oldest daughter and her children as 
much as possible ; among other things, 
he gave them the castle Werve and its 
appurtenances. The wrath of aunt 
Sophia can be imagined. To give up 
this castle, of which she believed her- 
self the mistress forever, and to leave 
it in hands which she thought the most 
unworthy ! That was the origin of that 
inextinguishable hate which she 
nourished for her whole life against 
those whom she accused of having, by 
base intrigues, changed the wishes of 
her father. 

“The captain, for his part, intimated to 
her that he wished her to leave the place 
as soon as possible ; nevertheless, he 
did not come himself to live at the cas- 
tle. His wife and two children only 
came occasionally to make a_ short 
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visit there. ‘The wife died two years 
after the father, and the children re 
mained with the captain till the daugh 
ter was old enough to be sent to a 
Swiss boarding-school ; the son, under 
the directions of a tutor, prepared to 
enter the university. 

“Aunt Sophia, in one 
right. Von Zwenken neglected his 
fine property, and left it in the hands of 
a steward, who was as incapable as he 
was dishonest. If he showed himself 
there once a year, it was at the hunting 
with a crowd of — hunting 
friends, and he did not trouble himself 
about the state of dilapidation which 
showed in everything the bad adminis- 
tration of the domain. Aunt Sophia, 
although she had removed to another 
province, ignorant of nothing. 
Her father’s steward, dismissed by the 
captain, was employed by her, re- 
mained in the neighborhood, and kept 
her minutely informed as to all that 
occurred. The captain was promoted 
to the rank of major, but he had great 
need of money, both for himself and 
for his son, who used up large sums 
Mortgages supplied it, and when his 
daughter married an English officer, 
named Sir John Mordaunt, he was 
obliged to sell a part of the land and 
of the forest in order to give her her 
fortune which inherited from her 
mother. Further sales were necessary, 
and when he retired as colonel on half 
pay, with the brevet rank of general, 
he had left only the castle itself, with 
the garden and the avenues belonging 
to it. 

“Aunt Sophia, on the contrary, had suc 
ceeded in doubling her own fortune, and 
had been made the heir of a rich 
cousin. She managed, in the name of 
third persons, to become the owner of 
everything the general was obliged to 
sell. An attorney, living in a neighbor 
ing city, loaned him all the money he 
needed, exacted the interest without 
mercy, drove him to new sales, and 
aunt Sophia could almost calculate the 
day when Von Zwenken would be in 
her power. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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(AMPS IN THE CARIBBEES. ‘The adven 
tures and discoveries of a naturalist 
in the Lesser Antilles. By Freder 


ick A. Ober, « orresponding member 
f the New York Academy of Sci 
ences. Illustrated. Crown, 8vo, 


cloth ; 366 pp. $2.50. Lee X 
Shepard, publishers, Boston, Mass. 
‘\ remarkably entertaining and in 

structive narrative of the adventures 

ind discoveries of the author on a two 
years’ expedition under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institution, in the 

Lesser Antilles, in which he secured 

ighteen new species of birds hitherto 
inknown except to the natives, and in 


] } 


ciudain 


g the heretofore invisible ‘ sun 
set’ bird. The book is illustrated from 
photographs of the scenery, the na 
tives, towns and places of interest, and 
is in all respects a valuable book of 
reference, for libraries, as well as inter 
or general reading.” Che 
book is not a continuous journal of 


| 
I 


fn 


laily events, but a narrative of the 
tiust interesting events coming to the 
uuthor’s attention. Many = valuable 
historical facts are established. His 
intercourse with the small remnant of 
the old Carib tribes is graphically de 
picted. It seems that the men have a 
language differing trom that used by 
the women. It appears strange that it 
has been left to this young scientist in 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen 
tury to develop facts about the antece 
dents of the empress Josephine. The 
early life of the wife and grand-mother 
of an emperor has not been very 
closely studied by her many admirers. 
We promise for the book a hearty wel 
come wherever received. 


SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 
by T. W. Higginson. Price 75¢. Le 
& Shepard, publishers. 

These essays on the writings and 
characters of | Hawthorne, Poe, 
Thoreau, Howells, Helen Jackson and 
Henry James, Jr., are contributions to 
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literature from a gifted pen. lo 
name the author and his subject is all 
the recommennation the book re 


quires. 


CRUISES WITH CapraIn Bor, by B. P. 
Shillaber (Ike Partington); 281 
pp. Price $1.25. Published by 


Lee & Shepard. 
I 


“An old sailor, disabled for a winter 
by a broken leg, entertains a company 
of boy friends around his bed for 
number of evenings with tales of his 
early adventures upon sea and land. 
He entertains and interests not only 


his boy audience, but his readers gen 
erally, and imparts valuable informa 
tion and useful moral lessons, all min- 
gled with genuine fun. The boys will 
welcome the book.” 


New Music. We _ have received 
several pie es of freshly published 
music from the well-known house of 
Oliver Ditson and Co., Boston, and, 
after a careful examination, are glad to 
testify to their excellence. They are 
as follows ““Wanderer’s Song,” by 
Merkel, a pleasing and smoothly flow 
ing piano solo, with a pretty melody nice 
ly arranged, and easy; The ‘“*Minuet”’ 
from Suppé’s new opera, “ Boccaccio,” 
soon to be produced in this country 
i ‘Tulip,” one of a 
series of easy rondos especially adapted 
for moderately advanced pupils ; “The 
Midshipmite,” a nautical song, by the 
author of the famous “ Nancy Lee,” 
and in a similar happy vein; “ Littl 
Bird in the Pine Forest.” a beautiful 
German song, by Taubert, with a charm 
ing accompaniment ; and a song of the 


tor the first time 


sentimental order with the title “ Just be 
cause you kissed me, darling.’ and 


which has a sweet melody with cho 
rus Also, a sparkling number of 
the Weekly Musical Record ; a mus 
cal journal that needs no * premium,’ 
since each number contains musi 
enough to be premium for a year. * 
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Shure. | want to serve a 
Micky wid a brick!" 


> 
Possij-come-at-us on 


the blackguard that smashed my 


SMILES. 


UNKIND. 
ahout to give 


WITNESS 


much pomposity . 


evidence with 
My naine is Jackson 
Joues, and ny profession is—* 

JUDGE. “Nevermind your profession : 
what's vour trade ?°— Harper's Bazar. 


“Conductor. why did*t you wake me 
up. as [T asked you? Here I am. miles 
beyond my station.” 

TT did try. sir, but all Tcould get you 
to say was, ‘All right. Maria: get the 
children their breakfast. and Cll be down 
ina minute.” “—WHarper’s Bazar. 


wet 


The following message, intended to 
break bad news gently. was sent to the 
widow of a man who had just been killed 
by a railroad accident: ** Dear Madam— 
Your husband is unavoidably detained 
for the present. To-morrow an under- 
taker will call upon you with the fall 
particnlars.”°— Andrews Bazar. 

A little pair of gloves that yet 
Retain the smell of clover, 

And just a tinge of mignonette 
I turn them vaguely over, 

And marvel how the girl 1 kissed 
The night she promised to be true 
Could jam a number seven fist 

Into a paltry number two. 


Italian lawyers will plead a case last- 
ing three days for 35. Such being th: 
fact in the ease, wouldn't it be money in 
the pockets of imost of us to import 
fewer Italian organ-grinders sid more 
Italian lawyers ?—Argonaul. 

Writs of error—Love letters to another 
man’s wife.—Er. 


Have you ground all your tools as I 
told you. this morning?” said a earpen- 
ter to his apprentice. All but the saw. 
sir; Tcouldi’t get the gaps quite out of 
that.°— Er. 

It is difficult to understand why a wife 
never asks her husband “if the doors are 
all locked.” until 


he is snagly covered 
up in bed.—E*r. 


It was a delicate piece of sarcasm in 
the boarder who sent his landlady on 
Cliristinas a razor, neatly inclosed in a 
handsome silk-lined and labeled 
* Butter-knife.”"— Argonaut. 


A witness in court was asked if th 
party to the suit was a truthful man. 
** No.” he auswered; ** he'd rather lie a 
sixty days than tell the truth for cash.” 
Free Press. 
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